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GENERAL ZOOLOGY. 


BY JOHN. G- MORRIS. 


A BENEVOLENT Creator has filled the world with objects 
worthy of vur admiration, all of which invite our research; 
but animated nature, undoubtedly, presents more attractions 
to the curious observer, than either the mineral or vegetable 
kingdom. True, he does not carelessly overlook the remark- 
able formations of rocks and mountains, the mysteries of 
crystallization, and the extraordinary variety of minerals; 
he contemplates with admiration the variegated flowers of the 
field, inhales their fragrant odors with ecstacy, and with 
gratitude enjoys the sustenance which the vegetable kingdom 
so abundantly and variously affords; but his: observation is 
more particularly, directed to animals, in whose construc- 
tion and wants he discovers so much similarity with himself, 
and whose voluntary motions afford him more interest than 
the diamond with all its lustre, and the tulip with all its 
enchanting colors. For, when he has once caretully ob- 
served the most beautiful stone or most splendid flower, and 
investigated its form and properties, it is no longer capable of 
awakening new ideas; it always remains the same, and the 
most studious observation reveals no new phenomena; and 
even what is called vegetable life, pursues the same unvary- 
ing, unaltered course. It is not so with animals. Even if 
all do not present the same external charms as the irized opal, 
or the thousand leafed rose, yet, their motions, their instinct, 
their habits, and their utility, afford an inexhaustible fund of 
observation and interest. They are constantly making new 
impressions on our minds, and awakening new emotions; and 
the simplest worm can employ and entertain us much 
longer than the most gigantic palm. Hence it is that the 
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most enchanting landscape really stretched out before us, or 
transferred to the canvass, never entirely satisfies us, when 
all is dead, and no trace of life and motion is observed. 

“Unpeopled by animals, the verdant earth in all its primi- 
tive and untarnished beauty, though inlaid with flowers, 
exhibiting, in endless variety, every mixture and shade of 
color that can glad the sight; though fanned by gales breathing 
Sabaean odors, to gratify the scent; though tempting the 
appetite by delicious fruits of every flavor, still would be a 
scene without the breath of life. No motions would be seen, 
bat of the passing clouds, of the fluctuating waters, and the 
waving boughs; no voice heard, but of the elements.” 

But the history of animals becomes more important, when 
we consider the ingenious construction of their limbs, the 
powers and faculties which they develope, the changes which 
they undergo,,that mysterious living principle which animates 
them, and their undeniable affinity with ourselves. For 
however just our admiration of that undiscovered principle, 
which forms crystals, may be, and however much the con- 
struction of a plant, and the period of its growth from seed 
to full maturity, may deserve our attention, yet the construc- 
tion of an animal is more ingenious, its powers are more 
various, its changes greater and more remarkable, and its 
instincts and manners afford the most attractive spectacle 
with ever-varying modifications. 

Fhe anintal kingdom lays claim to our superior attention, 
also, from the numerous relations it bears to us, and its 
influence on our happiness and prosperity. How many 
wants would be unsatisfied without the service of animals! 
how many comforts do we not owe to them? In how 
many instances have they not been the friends, benefactors, 
teachers of men? What would man be without his domestic 
animals? How much do they not contribbte to the prosperity 
and strength of governments, as well as to the 4 Om of 
families? How intimately is not the comfort of the husband- 
man connected with the condition of his flocks? How could 
uninhabited deserts have been populated and cultivated with- 
out the aid of animals? How much do they not contribute 
to our sustenance, habitations and ratment? The breeding of 
cattle has been more profitable to Holland and Switzerland 
than the mines of Peru would have been; all nations pay 
tribute to Russia for her invaluable furs; England and Spain, 
in their horses and sheep, possess a capital which pays a 
more certain interest than all their Indian colonies. The 
Tartar in his horse, the Arab in his camel, has nearly all that 
he can desire—his friend, his domestic associate, his constant 
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companion. The reindeer is an invaluable treasure to the 
Laplander, and the seai to the Greenlander; and thus we 
might go on to almost any extent, and admire the contri- 
vance and goodness of Providence, in furnishing the destitute 
with the means of subsistence and comfort. For us “the 
little busy bee” gathers honey from ‘‘every opening flower,”’ 
and elaborates her stores of wax; the cochineal insect pro- 
vides us with a valuable dye; the pearl oyster with a magni- 
ficent ornament; the gall insect and ink-fish with ink; 
zoophytes form rocks of coral, which in time are covered 
with soil and become capable of cultivation; the silk worm 
furnishes us with a valuable article of dress; for our benefit, 
the dog exerts his strength and vigilance; the patient ox 
exercises his powers, and even the elephant is an indispen- 
sable beast of burden in some countries. For our benefit, the 
noble herse rushes into danger and to death; for our benefit, 
animals are carrying on an eternal war among themselves. 
How many birds are nourished by insects, and are thus 
rendered fit for the table, or te charm us by their song,—how 
many animals are engaged in maintaining an equilibrium in 
nature, that noxious species may not increase to an incon- 
venient extent,—does not the dog capture the prey, whose 
swiftness would otherwise soon lead it eut of our reach,—de 
not the dolphin and the sword-fish often drive the most 
valuable fishes into nets, which would otherwise never be 
captured,—how many things may not animals have taught 
man in the infancy of the race? When he saw the beaver 
fell trees and construct dams, the bird weave basket-like 
nests,—when he beheld some propel themselves in the water 
by means of a rudder, and others gather stores for subsistence 
during the winter, may not these things have led him to make 
similar attempts; may not the form of the fish have awakened 
in him the first idea of that master work of human invention, 
the ship? Is he, perhaps, not indebted for an important 
dietetic rule, to observing the fact, that some animals, when 
unwell, voluntarily abstain from food? Do not some serve 
as infallible prognosticators of the weather? If so, truly 
the kingdom of nature, which is so instructive, deserves to 
be more diligently explored and studied. 


“Thus then to man the voice of Nature spake,— 
Go, from the creatures thy instruction take, 
Learn from the bird what food the thickets yield, 
Learn from the beast the physic of the field; 
The art of building from the bee receive; 
Learn from the mole to plough, the worm to weave, 
Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale.” 
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It is true, that all animals do not at first sight appear to be 
benefactors of man, especially when not considered in their 
connexion with all nature and her laws. Some are capable 
of making fearful ravages, so that some short-sighted persons 
may regard them as instruments of divine vengeance, not 
reflecting that they may also be capable of conferring bene- 
fits on man. It is true, that the tiger, hyena, and wolf may 
attack and devour men with insatiable fury, and the hippo- 
potamus may destroy whole fields of rice and biast the 
cherished hopes of the husbandman on the Nile. The fox 
may commit dreadful depredations on our hen-houses, and the 
weasel on our pigeon cotes; the starling may rob us of our 
cherries, and the crow dig up the new-planted corn; a little 
beetle may destroy forest trees, and the fly desolate wheat 
fields; insects and mice may ravage our larders, and moths 
riddle our clothes; the bore-worm may create universal 
alarm, by threatening to destroy the dykes of Holland, and 
awaken the anxiety of the mariner for the soundness of the 
timbers of his ship, and we may experience numerous incon- 
veniences from other animals. It is true, these facts throw 
a dark shade on the picture of benefits derived from animals; 
but when we consider that these calamities befall but a small 
portion of mankind comparatively, how materially man can 
diminish them by the exercise of his reason; that rapacious 
animals, which we so much dread, destroy many other of our 
enemies in the kingdom of nature; that they are reall 
nature’s scavengers; how many plants would be unfruitfal, 
if insects did not convey the fructifying pollen from one to 
the other; that by their destruction of each other, animals 
preserve the equilibrium, we must conclude that the benefits 
they confer vastly preponderate over the evils they occasion. 
If the ground nog, for instance, destroysythousands of mice 
and worms, and the sparrow multitudes of injurious cater- 
pillars, have they not a right-to partake of our fruits; if the 
= does injure the roots of grass, yet by the mines he bores, 

e promotes the irrigation of the meadow, and does he not 
deserve the reward he takes to himself? All this is only 
ealculated to exhibit a few of the attractions which the study 
of zoology presents. 

The smallest animals, in general, have more muscles than 
the larger. Lyonnet discovered 4000 in the Cossus, whereas 
man has less than 500! Hence, these small animals have un- 
common strength. The flea will draw a weight eighty times 
heavier than itself; the pholas will bore into the hardest porphry, 
and the willow caterpillar into the hardest wood; beetles will 
lift as much in proportion to their strength, as the strongest ox. 
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The sleep of animals presents many interesting phenomena. 
Ruminants, like man, sleep at night; rapacious animals, 
many insects, fishes, by day, and spend the night in pursuit 
of food; but there is no proportion between the time devoted 
to sleep in animals, and their size—the laborious horse is satis- 
fied with a few hours, the badger on the contrary, requires 
many. The weary woodman is refreshed after seven hours’ 
repose, and ready for renewed exertion, whilst the indolent 
dog snores away three-fourths of the time by the stove or in 
the sun. Some animals spend the whole winter in a state of 
torpidity, and nature spares the provision that would be 
necessary for their support. At the approach of winter, an 
irresistible and inexplicable inclination seizes the migratory 
birds, to seek a more propitious climate; but the animating 
rays of the sun in the spring, awaken half a slumbering 
world, and recall the songsters of the forest to their accus- 
tomed summer residence. What a providential arrangement 
for millions of animals during a season when their appropriate 
food is scarce or impossible to be procured! What a merciful 
provision against an otherwise unavoidable death! 

But besides this, sustenance was to be furnished to all,— 
means afforded them of procuring their own food and preserving 
themselves against the attacks of others—some succeed by 
force, others are covered with a protecting coat of mail, others 
employ artifice or trust to their swiftness—some emit an 
offensive odor, and even the color of some is a protection 
against their enemies. Naturehas implanted a strong feeling 
of self preservation in all animals, and a touching tenderness 
towards their offspring. They manifest this disposition in 
many remarkable ways, and show such apparent combina- 
tions of ideas as almost to amount to reason; but it is not the 
effect of education—it is not reflection, or the influence of 
example, but a blind, involuntary, innate inclination, that 
impels them to pursue measures for their own preservation 
and that of their offspring, which in men would be regarded 
as evidences of good judgment. The rabbit chooses a place 
for his retreat, between aed of earth of a similar color to 
himself, so that he may be unobserved by his pursuers; the 
cassowary runs in a zig-zag direction, that he may render 
the shot of the sportsman uncertain; water fowls suddenly 
dive when pursued; and the flying fish, to elude its natural 
enemy, the dolphin, leaps out into another element. Man 
beetles feign death, and will not move even on the applica- 
tion of fire; the bombardier beetle fires his artillery against 
his foe, and compels him to retreat; many caterpillars conceal 
themselves in a sack, and a species of grasshopper covers 
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his young with froth. Feeling their inability to escape by 
flight, the armadillo, hedge-hog, and porcupine, roll them- 
selves up into a perfect ball, thus concealing their most 
exposed part, the head, and present to their enemies a 
formidable surface of prickles and coat of mail; swine and 
oxen defend themselves by their tusks and horns; horses by 
their hoofs; the bee erects a well-ordered city under regular 
government; the squirrel, and similar animals, lay up an 
abundant store of provisions for the winter; the beaver care- 
fully observes the direction of the wind, that the tree which 
he is gnawing, may fall as he desires it; many animals which 
live on birds, first break their wings that they may not 
escape, and then they suck their blood; the woodpecker 
knocks on the bark of trees, to drive out the insects which 
are concealed under it; the fly lays its eggs on carrion that 
its young may find nourishment as soon as they are hatched; 
and so a multitude of other insects, deposit their eggs on 
pam which are precisely adapted to be the food of the 
arvae. All these phenomena have the appearance of reason; 
but it is all mechanical, and not the result of reflection. An 
innate inclination impels them, without knowing the reason. 
Those animals which break the wings of birds, to prevent 
their flying, will do the same thing to a dead bird; and those 
which tear out the eyes of their fluttering victim, will also 
use the same precautionary measure to a bird, or other 
animal that has been dead for a week; the fly may sometimes 
be so deceived by the similarity of odor between certain 
plants and a carcass, that she lays her eggs on the former, 
and, of course, her young, die in a very short time; a bird 
caged in aroom will feel uneasy about the time of the regular 
emigration of his feathered brethren to warmer regions, 
although the warm chamber affords him the relief he would seek 
in a state of nature; the caterpillar shutsthimself up in his 
silken cell, although he may have no enemy to fear; and 
anxiously as the monkey warms himself by the fire, which 
travellers have left in the woods, yet no monkey has ever 
been found cunning enough to increase the fire, by supplying 
an additional quantity of fuel. Besides, animals seldom or 
never improve in skill. The beaver builds his hut, and the 
swallow arches his nest, at the present day as similar 
animals did four thousand years ago; the tailor bird, who 
literally sows together leaves in the construction of his nest, 
performs that operation neither better or worse, than the first 
tailor bird ever created—no new tact is manifested—no 
improvement made—no labor-saving machinery discovered— 
no better instrument employed. The first attempt of the young 
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animal is as perfect as the last; a young duck, with a piece 
of egg-shell yet adhering to its back, will swim vigorously 
without having been taught, and if it has been hatched by a 
hen, the anxious foster parent may call in vain, for the voice 
of instinct is louder than hers. The bird will leave the 
maternal nest; the frog will leap; the quadruped will walk; 
the caterpillar will use the hooks of its feet; the pursued buck 
will leap from a precipice into the water, and put his head 
between his legs that he may fall on his horns; the nautilus 
will expand his sail to the breeze; the fish will open and 
close his air-bladder—all will employ their various instru- 
ments without having received instruction, or without having 
learned from experience. It is the wisdom and goodness of 
the Creator that bestowed these powers on animals, since he 
found it good to deprive them of reason. 


“Nature to all, without profusion kind, 
The proper organ, proper power assigned, 
All in exact proportion to the state, 
Nothing to add, and nothing to abate.” 


The number of known animals is already immense, and 
new discoveries are making almost daily. We need merely 
take the microscope, in order to discover animals whose 
inconceivable minuteness escapes our unassisted vision; but 
there are, doubtless, many of large size, which the na- 
turalist has never yet seen! What animals may not Central 
Africa—‘‘that fatal country, hitherto, as it were, hermetically 
sealed to our researches’’—yet unexplored, the extensive 
plains of Asia, the islands of the South Sea, the unfathomed 
depths of the ocean, what multitudes may they not contain? 


“There are still in thee, 
Instructive book of nature, many leaves 
Which yet no mortal has perused.” 


Under the many interesting aspects in which animals may 
be viewed, as presenting evidences of design and goodness on 
the part of their Creator, is what may be properly called the 
equilibrium of animated nature. All animals sustain towards 
each other a relative, numerical proportion, and if this should 
be interrupted, the consequences would be truly calamitous. 
lf the number of carnivorous and herbivorous animals were 
— all living creatures would soon be annihilated; for 
when the stronger had destroyed the weaker, impelled by 
hunger, they would fall on one another, and thus exterminate 
the race. But to prevent this catastrophe, the wise Creator 
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instituted a wonderful proportion between them with respect 
to number, propagation, and security. This we call the 
equilibrium of animated nature. In virtue of this, those 
animals which are most exposed, increase most rapidly. 
Thus whilst rapacious initio are provided with an abun- 
dance of food, the race of the victims is still perpetuated. It 
can be taken as a rule, that the less an animal has to fear 
from others, the more limited is its propagation. A large 
number of animals live on insects, and a single butterfly, ina 
few years, can have a posterity of several millions. How 
few rapacious birds, on the other hand, are there? How 
few ravenous beasts? And again, what a prodigious number 
of hares, mice, and small birds, in order to supply the great 
provision store-house of nature? Consider the uncounted 
millions of fishes—if this were not the case, the race would 
soon be extinguished; for man, beast, bird, and their own 
congeners are constantly preying on them. The supply is 
proportioned to the demand, and here is proof of the wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator, The infinite diversity of ani- 
mals, as respects their size and form, must strike the most 
unobservant beholder. Look at the difference between the 
mouse and the elephant—the gudgeon and the whale—the 
infusoria and the stag-beetle—the lizard and the boa con- 
strictor. Consider the infinite variety of forms, and admire 
the wonder-working skill of the Creator; each is adapted to 
its particular wants and circumstances; the limbs of all 
suited to their different natures. Some have a singular 
resemblance to those of man—others adapted for running 
swiftly, flying, bearing great weights, and for all the con- 
ceivable wants of the animal. There is a perfect corres- 
pondence between its habits and its frame. Instances might 
be multiplied almost without end, if it were necessary. 

Every thing in animals, is adapted to their preservation in 
the situations in which they are naturably placed; their 
faculties, or their organs, and their wants are in perfect 
harmony, and a knowledge of one leads us to a knowledge of 
the other. 

We always find animals in places adapted to their existence. 
Thus some have members proper for motion in the air, or on 
the ground, and through the water. Respiration can be 
effected only in { « atmosphere, and we find in the exterior 
organ which conti.butes to it, the nostrils, two fundamental 
modifications; one which characterises those which live in the 
atmosphere, and the other characterizing those confined 
exclusively to the water. Among the former, the nostrils 
are always situated at the anterior extremity of the face, 
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pyrmagee | in beasts; and among animals living in the water, 
at the sides of the head. 

Another important consideration is the distribution of 
animals throughout the earth. Every where there is a suffi- 
cient number to answer the purposes of nature. We do 
not find any species, naturally cosmopolites; but a large 
number of genera are so; thus, for instance, in all climates 
we find bats, but not the species indigenous to this country; 
thus, also, mice, bears, serpents, beetles, butterflies, parrots, 
sparrows, &c., but not the same species. Almost every 
country has its peculiar animals, and this circumstance can- 
not be imputed to mere chance, but affords evidence of the 
intervention and guidance of an almighty Creator. ‘‘When- 
ever we see a peculiar class of animals, we usually see 
peculiar circumstances which require their presence. Thus 
the elephant and rhinoceros, the lion and the tiger, are found 
only in warm climates, where a rapid vegetation and infinite 
hosts of animals, seem to require the efforts of such gigantic 
and ferocious devourers, to keep them in check.” 

It would be interesting to consider, at large, the food and 
various habits of apiuaslanctas organs, and the design of 
their creation, but our limits will not allow it at present; but 
who will deny that the study of zoology has many attractions. 
Nature is a book which the Great Creator has opened before 
us, and which we ought to read—it amuses, instructs, and 
humbles us—it is calculated to create feelings of adoration, 
and it was designed for the benefit of man. Every thing 
around us, invites our examination, from the zoophyte to the 
mastadon. The minutest atom that floats in the air, glorifies 
the name of God; it is upheld by his power, and controlled 
by his omnipotent will; the smallest insect which the most 
powerful lens discloses to our view, displays his wender- 
working skill and adorable wisdom. Well might the pious 
admirer of nature exclaim—‘‘How admirable, therefore, are 
the works of God! how excellent the operations of his hands! 
I considered plants and animals, four-footed beasts and 
creeping things; in all was manifested infinite wisdom, and 
an excellent workmanship, that I could not comprehend. 
Yet so much was made known to me, as declared the power 
and goodness of God, and the continued agency of the Great 
Creator and Lord of all things. Wherefore have we eyes to 
see? and hearts that we may know and understand? O Lord, 
make me to contemplate thy glorious works; and that which 
I know not, teach thou me.” 








ITALIAN SKETCHES. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 
No. VI.—LUCCA. 


“‘[n the deep umbrage of the olive’s shade.” 


Tue Lucchese look upon the mountains. Does not this, in 
some measure, account for their love of liberty? It may seem 
rather more fanciful than philosophic; but one can gene | 
perambulate, on a fine day, the delightful promenade, whic 
surrounds the walls, and gaze on the adjacent hills, without 
realizing, as it were, in the tenor of his musings, something of 
the elevated and inspiring sentiment, so beautifully typified by 
their green and graceful loftiness. ‘‘High mountains are a 
feeling;’? and were we to analyse the emotions they excite, 
surely the sense of freedom would be prominent among them. 
Not less in the spirit of wisdom than of poetry, would we found 
a city among the hills. Let the souls of men grow familiar 
with their sky-pointing summits, their blue waving lines, the 
dark hageness of their forms at nightfall, and the rosy vest- 
ment thrown around them by the morning. It was not an 
accidental combination that made the Alps, Tell’s birth at 
or planted the home of Hofer in the midst of the Tyrol. 
Originally a Roman colony, Lucca, ig the middle ages, was 
repeatedly bartered away by her successive masters, in con- 
sequence of the liberal principles of her inhabitants, until she 
succeeded while in the possession of Florence, in purchasing 
her freedom of Charles LV, for two hundred thousand guilders. 
One of her first self-created rulers was Caitruccio, a warrior 
pre-eminent for his consummate bravery; and, although in- 
volved in numerous wars, she maintained her independence 
till the time of Napoleon. It was a happy circumstance for 
the Lucchese that the Emperor’s sister who virtually governed 
them, had learned from her brother Lucien while in Paris, to 
love and respect the cause of Poetry and the Arts. Elise 
delighted in exhibiting this new-born taste, by a generous 

atronage of genius; and the traveller meets with many affect- 
ing proofs of the attachment in which her memory is still held 
by the people. 

Well do the inhabitants of this little duchy, deserve the 
appellative so long, by general consent, bestowed on them, of 
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the industrious. Fields of flax, and vegetable patches of the 
most promising aspect, indicate to the stranger his vicinity to 
Lucca. A rocky vein of soil and many cliff-like hills afford 
genial ground for the olive, and a certain superior quality in 
the fruit or peculiar care exercised in the manufacture, 
renders the oil here produced, preferable to that of any other 
district in Italy. Within a few years, fortunes have been 
made by the fabrication of paper and silk. The hangings of 
the Palace, indeed, furnish a striking proof of the degree of 
excellence attained in the latter branch. This edifice is far 
more rich, however, in works of art. There is a picture by 
Annibal Caracci, representing the Woman taken in Adultery. 
An expression of profound sorrow and benevolence, illumes 
the Saviour’s countenance. He has risen from the stooping 
posture he had assumed in the presence of the ~malignant 
accusers, and seems just to have dismissed the woman who, 
kneeling at his feet, is gazing despairingly upon his face. 
Her eyes are full of eloquent sorrow. We can almost see 
the tears; but her anguish is evidently too deep for weeping, 
while something like the light of hope mingles with and 
beautifies her expression, as if his forgiving accent had already 
fallen upon her soul. In the same apartment hangs another 
painting remarkable for effective coloring—Christ before 
Pilate, by Gerardo delle Notti. The rays of a candle, shine 
upon the sharp Jewish features of the judge, and from amid 
the dark shadows of the back-ground, beam forth, in calm 
majesty, the serene lineaments of the accused. The capo 
d? opera of this collection is a Holy Family by Raphael, which 
some might be pardoned for esteeming above the more cele- 
brated one of the Pitti palace. The mother’s face is certainly 
more strictly Italian, and nothing can be more sweetly elo- 
quent than her downcast eyes meekly bent upon the clinging 
child. Angelica Kaufman, who learned painting from her 
father, and so speedily surpassed him in skill, is said to have 
greatly preferred ideal female figures, and, as her point of 
excellence, was grace, they were doubtless best adapted to 
her pencil. She found, however, in real life, an admirable 
subject, in the person of Amarilla Etrusca, an admired 
improvisatrice, whose portrait taken at the moment of inspira- 
tion, graces the Ducal gallery. It is a delightful and by no 
means a common occurence, in the annals of the arts, for one 
gifted woman thus to celebrate another. The most renowned 
picture, however, at present existing here, is the Assumption, 
by Fra Bartolomeo, in the Dominican convent. A young 
artist from Rome, patronised by the Duke, was my Cicerone 
at Lucca, and, after viewing the palace, we adjourned to his 
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studio, to look over his designs. Some of these indicate no 
ordinary talent. One of them illustrates an instance of 
sudden vengeance recorded in the history of Tuscany. Cosmo 
de Medici, as the story runs, having discovered an intrigue 
between his wife and a page, sent for a priest and executioner, 
and when all was ready, called her into the apartment, made 
known his discovery, and giving a signal, the favorite was 
murdered before her eyes. ‘The moment chosen, is when the 
enraged husband, having displayed an intercepted letter, is 
uttering the fatal word. The scene was most vividly 
sketched by the young painter—the deep but diverse emo- 
tions of the several parties, being most strongly depicted in 
their attitudes and expression. 

But the period of my sojourn at Lucca, was not altogether 
favorable to a quiet and leisure survey of her attractions. It 
was the anniversary of a triennial festa in a neighboring 
town, and the inviting weather, and cheerful faces of the 
throng swarming the gate, were enough to lure even a passing 
traveller along the road to Pescia, the birth-place of Sis- 
mondi. The Contadini of this and the adjacent villages, 
crowded the streets. ‘The men’s faces were generally sallow, 
or very brown from exposure to the sun; and those which 
age had stamped with furrows, and shaded with grey locks, 
resemble the impressive heads so often introduced in the 
pictures of the old masters. The female peasants have the 
same sun-burnt appearance, being equally accustomed to 
work in the fields. They wore enormous gold and silver 
ornaments, often preserving, in this form, all their super- 
fluous earnings. On this occasion, too, their best’ mantillas 
were in requisition, of a snowy whiteness, and frequently 
embroidered with no little taste. This simple, but most 
becoming, head dress, is in beautiful contrast with their 
olive complexions and raven hair. It isa charming pastime, 
for a native of the North, to thread such an assemblage of the 
rustic fair of the South. Sometimes a face is encountered, 
so bland, innocent, and passively beautiful, but for the rich 
jet eyes, as to revive the sweet impressions which poetry 
inspires, of what Leigh Hunt considers the two most divine 
things in existence—‘‘a lovely woman in a rural spot.”? To 
give variety to the otherwise pastoral aspect of the scene, 
here and there, some exquisite from an adjacent city, loiters 
along, and the venders endeavor to call attention to their 
stalls, by loud and various cries. Nuts, cheap toys, and 
pastry, comprise their merchandise. And what are the 
vstensible amusements of such a concourse? What spell 
preserves amid such a heterogeneous mass, so much order 
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and mutual courtesy? Whence the charm that gives rise to 
such merry peals of laughter, that arrays so many faces with 
gladness? Nature, indeed, smiles upon them; but the 
seldom know her frowns. Doubtless, there is much delight 
in the simple dolce far niente, much spontaneous joy in the 
social excitement of the scene, to which the Italians of every 
class are peculiarly susceptible. A festa in Italy, however, 
must ever be more or less of a mystery to one wedded toa 
colder philosophy. And yet I pity the man who can roam 
through such a village, at such a season, and not breathe 
more freely, and catch a ray of pleasure from the light- 
hearted triflers around him. He may be wise; he must be 
heartless. 

The festa of Pescia was ushered in, as usual, by a religious 
ceremonial. ‘The principal church was arrayed in crimson 
and gold, and illuminated with hundreds of tapers. Mass 
was performed, and, for several hours, a choir and an 
orchestra made the vaulted roof resound with sacred melody. 
No peasant seemed satisfied till his brow was moistened with 
the bese water, and his knees had pressed the steps of the 


altar. The responses once uttered, and the benediction 
received, they hastened again into the open air, to chat with 
their fellows from the adjoining district, or treat some 
favorite maiden to anice. In the afternoon, they flocked 


into the main street, to see a race. Three or four horses, 
without riders, decked out in gilt paper, and with briars 
shaking at their sides, are started from a certain point. The 
crowd part before them, and shout to quicken their career. 
No drunkenness is seen, and the only apparent excess, is 
that of harmless buffoonery. An illumination closed the 
festa. In the evening, every window was studded with 
lights, and as they gleamed upon the throng below, the 
aes lost every trace of its homely and every-day aspect, 
and seemed a spot consecrated to romance. Then, all the 
women appeared beautiful. The hum of conversation swelled 
upon the night-breeze. Laughter echoed through the streets. 
Children danced over the pavement in transport. Old men 
walked slowly, smiling to their friends. Lovers side by side, 
grew bold in their endearments. Jokes were bandied freely. 
All deemed the hour one of those lapses in the monotonous 
tide of life, when the deep of existence ripples sportively, 
lulling to momentary oblivion, all bitter memories, and 
throwing nought but bright sparkles, on the sands of time. 
Amid the surrounding hills, from the shadowy olive-woods, 
numberless lamps twinkled in fantastic groups. On their 
summits, lights were arranged in the form of crosses. The 
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sacred symbol glittered thus from afar, like the vision of 
Constantine inthe sky. On the churches, the lamps followed 
the lines of the architect, making them appear like temples 
built of stars. And above all, in the midst of the solemn 
firmament, the full moon sailed in unclouded beauty, as if to 
smile upon and hallow the transient reign of human festivity. 


SONNETS ON ITALIAN TEXTS. 


No. I. 
BY R. M. WALSH. 


Nessum maggior dolore 

Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 

Nella miseria. 
‘*No greater grief than memory of bliss 
In time of wretechedness”—'tis thus, alas! 
Our very joys are sorrows when they pass, 
Our dearest happiness a Judas kiss 
Betraying us to ruin! Not amiss 
The wise man trembles when the sparkling wave 
Of earthly rapture doth his spirit lave, 
For still he hears the serpent’s baleful hiss— 
Thus, ever armed to meet the coming foe, 
Against the pois’nous fang he shieMs his heart, 
And undismayed receives the fell attack. 
in vain the monster doth his venom dart, 
In vain essay to strike the deadly blow— 
Repulsed he crawls unto his cavern, back. 


‘ 
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BY A SCOTCHMAN. 


“How did you come to lose all your fore-teeth, Boig?’’ 
said I, to a little old highlander, whose real name was Alex- 
ander Stewart, as we were reaping together one day. He 
instantly laid his sickle on his shoulder, put a hand to each 
side, felt his mouth with his fore-finger, and said, ‘Why, 
boy, I lost them at Gibraltar by a very singular accident. 
You see, I was stationed at a cannon on the countermure, 
and by there comes a Spanish twenty-six pounder, with such 
a d— whiz, that the very wind of it threw me twenty yards 
to the left-ab’ ~ away from the battlement, where, falling on 
the pavemen ‘ knocked out the whole of my teeth as you 
see.”” 

‘How did you come to know the weight of the ball so 
exactly, Boig?’’ 

‘‘Why, because I weighed it.” 

**Weighed it! How did you catch it going at such a rate?”’ 

**O! bless your soul, boy, it struck the rock right behind 
my station, and killed two men in rebounding, and so, he 
having proved such an extraordinary fellow, we weighed 
him. We gathered up their balls as thick as peas and 
groats, and returned them again with interest.” 

But the story which I set out with the design of telling, 
was one which I made him tell several times over, and which 
he did with no variation that I could mark. He was witness 
to all the transactions himself, as far as a livery servant 
could be witness to them, and these often know more of the 
secrets and concerns of a family, than their most intimate 
acquaintances do. I cannot vouch for the truth of the 
narrative, having no authority for it but Boig’s word; it is, 
therefore, with diffidence, that I mention the names and 
titles of the actors; but without doing so, I cannot tell the 
story at all, which I shall give in very nearly his own words. 
I cannot conceive who Lady Livingston was; the rest of the 
names will answer for themselves if such men really were— 
for I do not know. 

“IT was chief servant with old Lady Livingston in Edin- 
burgh, for many years, and was frequently trusted by gentle- 
men with messages and letters to her niece, Barbara Stewart, 
by far the greatest beauty of her day. 
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**She was held up beside as a great fortune; but as to that I 
can say nothing. She was heiress to her aunt, that is 
certain,—and I believe to some trifling estates about Perth- 
shire. However, she had plenty of suitors; for I believe 
there was not a young nobleman or gentleman in the kingdom, 
who ever saw her face, that did not fall in love with her. It 
seemed to be the fashion of the day to be in love with 
Barbara; and to be seen with her in vublic, was sufficient to 
introduce a young man into genteel society. Those were 
grand days for me, for I took bribes from every body and 
served nobody. Lady Livingston was strict and severe on 
the beauty; consequently, there were private’ appointments 
to make, and billet-doux, without end, to deliver, by which I 
was the only profiter beside my young mistress, to whom 
presents poured in, of the richest value. 

‘But of all the suitors, Captain James Drummond, son to 
the Earl of Melford, was the favorite with Lady Livingston. 
Her high notions of noble descent, ancient and dignified 
lineage, with prospects of future greatness, secured her 
interest in his favor; and she ceased not teasing her niece, 
early and late, about the Captain’s high qualities. Barbara 
nad nothing to say against them. She seemed quite indiffer- 
ent, and liked him just as well as any other, answering her 


aunt with some general remark, as, ‘Indeed! is he so very 
accomplished?—Well, I declare, I should hardly have dis- 
covered, it if you hat not told me. Thank you, my dear aunt;’ 
or, ‘Well, I believe it. How can I do otherwise, when my 
dear aunt tells me so? The young soldier is good enough, 
without doubt, to those who love him; and too good for those 


who love him, and cannot get him! *Heigh-ho!” 

**Well, Baby, my dear, I have no wish to force your 
inclinations; but I have more nieces than you, that is some 
comfort, you know; and if you are determined to live and 
die an old maid—’ 

“OQ! shocking!’ screamed Barbara, ‘I live and die an old 
maid? I declare I shall faint! O! dear aunt, what thought 
of me brought such a horrid expression into your mouth? 
He—he—he! Live and die an old maid! O! (a shriek.) 
Boig, I beseech you, go with my compliments to Captain 
Drummond, and desire him to come here on the instant. 
What do you laugh at, you impertinent dog?’ 

***T beg your pardon, Miss Barbara,’ suid I; ‘I have been 
guilty of a great breach-of good manners, but on my soul I 
could not help it. Your terrible hurry in sending for Cap- 
tain Drummond—are you quite serious?’ 
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“Yes, perfectly serious. Tell him that I have something 
very serious to say to him, and my aunt has something very 
particular to say to him.’ 

** «But are you quite sure, madam, that I shall get into the 
castle at this late hour? or, that if I were to get in, that it is 
probable he will get out?’ 

““*He can come over the wall, you know. You can let 
him down by arope. Be sure to take a good long strong 
rope with you; for he must come, that’s flat. My aunt has 
given me such a fright, that I shall not get out of it again 
till I am married. Go instantly, for I wish to see the Cap- 
tain first, who is so agreeable to my aunt; for the first man 
that pops the question to me now, I’ll chap him—that [ will.’ 

“*Was there ever such a madcap?’ exclaimed Lady 
Livingston, holding up her hands. Take away these things, 
Boig, and go to your bed. Does the buoyant jilt suppose 
that she is to mi fools of herself and me? Ill teach her 
otherwise! What, send for a young officer express after 
supper? The girl’s distracted!—moonstruck!’ 

‘Barbara was evidently enjoying her freak and her aunt’s 
loss of temper; for, as I was retiring, she cast to me a look 
so languishing, and, at the same time, so sly, that I was 
speeding out at the door, for fear of again bursting forth in 
laughter. But she called me back, and continuing the same 
expression of countenance, said ‘Boig—I say, Boig,—Hem! 
pray, have you ever thought of marrying?’ 

‘This was said in a manner, conveying the insinuation, 
that, in her forlorn circumstances, she would willing’ marry 
me that very night. The old lady sprang to her feet ina 
great rage, or rather consternation, thinking her darling 
niece seized by a fit of lunacy. I clashed the door close 
behind me, and fled, actually perspiring with suppressed 
laughter. It is nothing to tell the story; but had you seen it 
acted, as I did, it was exquisite. 

“The next day, Captain Drummond came; whether sent 
for or not, I cannot tell. I suspect that he was, for one of 
the girls brought in a caddie after breakfast. He remained 
with the ladies all the forenoon, and they were denied to 
every one else. I was only once in with a chicken and some 
wine, and shall never forget the scene. There was my lady 
sitting with all the importance of a great diplomatist, turning 
her benevolent looks on the ‘honorable Captain,’ as she always 
styled him. There was Barbara with looks as demure as a 
devotee’s and as innocent as a lamb; but well could I see the 
lurking mischief in them, and that she was playing the devil 
with Captain Drummond’s heart, misleading him in the most 
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serious concern of life, and actually doing all that she could 
to make a fool of him, while, at the same time, he was gazing 
on her with a fondness which I never saw it equalled. 

*I don’t know what passed that day. I would have given 
any thing in life to have heard, but could not. I rather 
suppose, that the minx was carrying on the same lesson as the 
evening before, and was all complaisance and condescension. 
Certain it is, the match was concluded that day; for so it 
afterwards appeared—at least, that Captain Drummond sup- 
posed the match concluded; that there was another supposed 
no such thing, I was quite convinced. I knew her well! A 
finer form or lovelier, sure I never beheld; but there was a 
piquancy and sly restless mischievousness, in her disposition, 
quite peculiar. She flaunted and dashed onas usual, without 
the least difference, and with much less restraint from her 
old aunt, who was pleased with her darling’s complaisance. 
And, moreover, the division of the 42nd regiment, then in 
the castle, was ordered into Sussex, to join the rest of the 
regiment, so that Captain Drummond was separated from his 
adored Miss Stewart, for an indefinite space of time. It 
made no difference with Barbara. On she went receiving 
new lovers almost every day, and treating them even more 
kindly than before. 

“The principal lover now, was Mr. John Lion, likewise a 
sprig of nobility; a great puppy, very handsome, proud, and 
overbearing, and rather kept other lovers aloof, by his bold- 
ness and importance, than tried to make an impression on 
the lady’s heart, by kindness and condescension. Whether 
she really ever cherished a thought of marrying this young 
man or not, it is impossible to say, Yor no living man could 
calculate on her motives from her actions, Perhaps she did; 
for the greatest coquette keeps an eye forward to marriage as 
the ne plus ultra of gallantry. She gave him, at this time, 
decidedly the preference to all others, of which he made a 
very haughty use, pushing himself between her and other 
gallants, without ceremony, saving only saying, ‘Begging your 

ardon, sir,’ or something to the same purpose. 

‘“Matters were in this stafe, when there arrived from 
London, an Honorable Mr. John Drummond, who brought 
several letters of introduction from noble jacobite families 
there, and, among others, one to Lady Livingston, stating 
that he was an only son to the late Edward Drummond, Duke 
of Perth, and the lineal heir of the great Perth estates, on 
the removal of the forfeitures, which was then unde’ con- 
sideration. The young man was, in consequence ot this, 
greatly caressed, and by none more than by Lady Livings- 
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ton, who all but worshipped him. He had been born and 
bred in France, and was a thorough Frenchman—all flattery, 
wit, and good humor, and the very man for Barbara Stewart.’ 

Here my description falls far short of the original story- 
teller; for he had all the Frenchman’s motions, his bows, his 
capers, and his wit, which was ten times more diverting in 
his broken English and French mixed. I used to laugh 
immoderately at Boig’s exhibition of the Duke of Perth; his 
good humor with the young lady, and his flattery of the old 
one. It must have been exquisite! 

“Well, truth to say, he was at once the adopted sweet- 
heart; for to see Barbara Stewart was to be in love with her; 
and this great heir to the Perth estate, being taken captive at 
once, plied his flattery, his bows, and his fantastic motions, 
with so good an effect, that Barbara Stewart actually was 
won, to the great delight of Lady Livingston, who thought 
no more of Captain Drummond, Highland cousin to the new 
wooer; but acquiesced most liberally in his proposals. 

“But, then, Mr. Lyon had gained a real or supposed foot- 
ing, and his pride and contumacy were not likely to be easily 
overborne. Of this, Mr. Drummond knew nothing, but 
gallanted his beloved openly, to the great despite of many a 
love-lorn youth. They visited together many of the old 
jacobite families;'and, at Lord Rollo’s, fell in with Lion, 
who evidently laid himself out to insult the new favorite, and 
even condescended to the meanness of addressing him by the 
title of Duck de Pert. Drummond, however, put off every 
thing with some reply, that set the whole party in a roar of 
laughter; he held up his hands, straddled with his knees, 
turned up the whites of his eyes, ‘Ha! Duc de Pert! Very 
happee!—Excesse propre!—Tank you, Monsieur Lyong!— 
Much obliger!—Great obligationg!’ 

“The next day being fine, Mr. Drummond and Barbara 
went out to take a private walk, and at the south point of a 
place called Burnsfield Links, Mr. Lion came up with them. 
He called at Lady Livingston’s house in the Horse-wynd. 
I answered the door, and told him which way the lovers had 
gone. He followed, apparently in a bad humor; and over- 
taking them at the place mentioned, he, as usual, pushed 
himself rudely in between them, witha ‘Begging your pardon, 
sir, but if you please.’ 

«“*Wat! I plaise? Noo; I plaise no such thing. And I 
vill see you to damnation, before I soumettre to any soosh 
traitement. So stand you aside like a gentilhomme.’ 

‘At the same time, Barbara drew her arrested arm from 
Lion, and said, ‘Pray, what is the meaning of this, Mr. 
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Lion? Who gave you a right to take such freedoms with 
me?’ 

** “Who gave me a right, madam!’ exclaimed he, fiercely. 

*«*Ay, who give you de right, sir?? asked the Frenchman. 
‘Vas it de ladee? or vas it I? Because vidout the one, or de 
odert, or bot, you cannot be here.” And with that, he again 
took Miss Barbara Stewart’s willing arm. Lion was galled 
beyond what his proud and insolent nature could endure; 
and cursing Drummond for an impostor, he struck hima 
violent blow, bidding him make the best of that he could. 

« «Sir, I will not fight like a beggar; but if you be a gentil- 
homme, vich I now see you are not, please to draw out your 
rapiere, and I will trust you trou and trou the bodee. O! 
you have no weapons! Noo, you come out like blackmoor- 
guard, to beat gentilhomme that have weapons, tinking you 
safe. But do you take dat and dat;’ and with that, Drum- 
mond gave him two hearty kicks, presenting at the same 
time, his sharp rapier in such a manner, that it was impossi- 
ble for his antagonist to return them. 

“There was now no alternative. A challenge from Lion 
was the consequence. The Master of Rollo, and Dr. Graham 
were the seconds. The rivals met that evening on the spot 
where they had quarrelled; and Drummond, having the 
choice of weapons, choose the rapier—‘By the cause dat he 
had noo oder along vit him, and it vold do,’ he said. 

‘Lion acquiesced without hesitation, and soon proved that 
he was no novice inthe art. They fought with great cool- 
ness and caution, and with as much ease as if they had been 
paying with foils. Lion drew the first blood, woundin 

r. Drummond rather slightly below the right arm an 
across the shoulder. The Master of Rollo then interfered, 
protesting against further violence; and, strange to say, the 
wounded acquiesced! but the other refused, saying it was a 
mere scratch; he would have the insulting dog’s heart’s 
blood. ‘Vat, do you say soo? cried Drummond; ‘den for de 
dernier resorte.’ 

“They then fought very hard and close for the space of a 
minute and a half, when Drummond run him through the 
body; and the young man was carried home a corpse. Drum- 
mond retired to a nominal concealment for a while, but on 
trial was fairly exculpated. Shortly after that, Miss Barbara 
Stewart and he were married. 

*‘In the interim, word had reached Captain Drummond at 
head-quarters, how matters were likely to end with his 
betrothed and his cousin. He, therefore, got leave of absence 
for a while, and posted to Edinburgh; but ere he arrived, the 
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marriage was consummated. He had loved with all the 
warmth of his noble nature, and was so much affected by 
Barbara’s deceit and ingratitude, that he fell sick, and 
scarcely spoke, or saw the light for nearly a month. But, 
perhaps, during a part of this time, he had been studying the 
most ample revenge, which he soon found the means of putting 
in practice. He conceived himself to have been exceedingly 
ill-used; and without seeing either Barbara or the fortunate 
lover, he again posted to the regiment, and from thence to 
London. 

‘‘Hitherto, no one had doubted, that Mr. John Drummond, 
husband to Barbara Stewart, was the true and lineal heir to 
the great Perth estate. I cannot be sure, that I recollect 
exactly the relationship, although often minutely described to 
me by Boig; but I think his father was uncle to James the 
first, duke of Perth; and on the decease of the latter at St. 
Germains, this John’s father, the Lord Edward Drummond, 
assumed the title. He spent all his life, in the interior of 
France, in religious seclusion, and this John was the only 
surviving child of him and his wife, Lady Elizabeth Middle- 
ton, both of whom were dead, so that there could be no doubt 
as to his right of succession. 

“Captain Drummond, however, saw matters in a different 
light. Although three or four degrees farther removed, he 
perceived how difficult it would be for his rival to adduce 
sufficient evidence of his legitimacy from the interior of 
France, considering the socked life of his father, and the 
then state of that kingdom. The Captain, seizing the 
opportunity, went boldly forward, and accused his rival as 
an impostor, and claimed the property for himself. He 
having the best advocates of the kingdom, the Lords admitted 
the plea, and ordered the former claimant to produce the 
proofs of his propinquity. 

“Mr. Drummond was astonished at the news. He hastened 
to London, taking his wife with him, and from thence to 
Douay in Flanders, where he was born; from thence to 
Lyons, in pursuit of proper witnesses; which journey took 
him the greater part of a year. In the meantime, Captain 
Drummond had instituted a keen inquiry at home, and had 
even brought forward those who deposed, that Lady Edward 
Drummond never had a child; and there certainly were some 
letters produced, which, if genuine, went far to prove the 
truth of the statement. The consequence was, that, before 
John Drummond’s return to England, the minds of the 
Lords were made up regarding the right of possession; and 
although they waited his arrival, it was more for form’s sake, 
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than a persuasion of the validity of his claims. He came to 
London at length, and produces a register of his birth from 
the Catholic College of Douay; but the other party prevailed 
in procuring its rejection, owing to its non-correspondence 
with other dates. He brought, also, plenty of witnesses, 
who proved his having been brought up and educated as the 
son of Lord Edward Drummond, and of his wife Lady Eliza- 
beth Middleton; but they proved of no avail, regarding his 
birth by that lady, there having been counter-evidence pro- 
duced, which, in short, was, that after a tedious litigation, it 
was at last finally decided in the Court of Session, at 
Edinburgh, in favor of Captain James Drummond, of the 
Melford family, who became thereby possessed of the Perth 
property.” 

Never was a retaliation, over a successful rival in love, 
more complete than this was, as it left John Drummond and 
his wife totally ruined in their circumstances, and deprived of 
their hopes. Boig went abroad with them when they went in 
search of evidence; and on reaching Calais on their way 
home, Lady Perth, as she had been styled ever since her 
marriage, was left behind, being unable from the state she 
was in to proceed further, and Boig remained with her. She 
was there delivered of a son; but was so meanly lodged, and 
left so poor, that she was obliged to borrow from Boig, till he 
had not a sixpence left. In this wretched state was the once 
celebrated beauty lying, when her husband, after long ab- 
sence, returned to France with the news that they were 
utterly ruined. But this was not the worst; her husband had 
published an article in some London journal, I think a maga- 
zine, wherein he accused Captain Drummond, then Lord 
Perth, of the most grievous mal-practices against him,—of 
suborning false witnesses, and keeping back others; and 
altogether with charges so villainous, that they could not be 
overlooked. It would have been better had they been so, as 
uttered by an irritated, disappointed man; but the high spirit 
of Lord Perth would not submit to it. He followed his 
relation to Calais, accompanied by Major M’Glashan of the 
2\st, and, after vainly endeavoring to draw from Mr. Drum- 
mond a counter-statement, challenged him. 

But the circumstance that rendered this tale so interesting 
to me at first, and impressed all the circumstances so strongly 
on my remembrance, is yet to narrate; for without something 
a little tinged with the supernatural, a tale has few charms 
for me. 

Well, it so happened that, ore fine pleasant day, as Mr. 
John Drummond was walking by himself on Burnsfield 
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Links, at Edinburgh, near by the scene of the fatal recounter 
with John Lion, that gentleman came up to him alive and 
well, and asked him how he liked to be married. The other, 
struck with astonishment, made no answer, but stood, and 
gazed at the querist, who, again accosting him, said, “You 
deprived me foully of my love and my life, Drummond, but 
I shall be even with you to day; and the next time I meet 
with you, I°ll shoot you through here,”’—touching his: head 
with the point of his fore-finger close above the right ear. 

The vision, of course, proved a dream; for instead of being 
walking on Burnsfield Links, he was lying in his own chamber 
in the Horse-wynd with his lovely Barbara in his arms; but the 
moment that the apparition touched him with its finger, he 
sprung from his bed, and exclaimed that he was shot through 
the head. His lady started up in amazement, crying out, 
‘How? Where? By whom?’’ 

“By that scoundrel, Lion!” said he. 

It was eight o’clock in the morning; the sun was shining 
into the room; and when Barbara received this answer she 
grew pale as death, thinking her husband was deranged. 

‘itis true!’? exclaimed he wildly; ‘‘I am—lI am shot through 
the head, and my brains are blown out. Look, and satisfy 
yourself, at the hole the bullet has made. Merciful Heaven! 
was I out on the Links naked?” 

“You are raving, Drummond!” cried she, weeping, and 
throwing her arms about him; ‘seized by some mortal frenzy, 
I fear. Compose yourself, and lie down; for you were out 
no where, but lying sound asleep with me.” 

He got his head bound up, and lay down, trying to compose 
himeelf; but his ideal wound was so painful, that he continued 
in an agony until a letter was brought up stairs to him. It 
was that which stated to him the new claims of his rival on the 
Perth estate, and the strong doubts entertained of his own 
propinquity. 

This was a most galling business, and the anxiety of mind 
that it threw him into, completely eradicated the vision and 
the wound from his head; nor did he ever think of them more 
until the same vision was repeated to him at Calais. He 
dreamed that he was waiking on Burnsfield Links, and that 
Mr. Lion came up to him and asked him, how he liked to be 
married. The dreamer still had no power to reply, while the 
other continued, ‘‘you deprived me foully of my love and my 
life, Drummond, and sent me all unprepared to my account. 
But I am even with you now, and am come to fulfil my pro- 
mise. Be expeditious, and I will wait here till I take you 
with me.” 
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Drummond started up ina cold perspiration, with terror and 
astonishment; and, just as he was saying to his wife, that he 
was going to die, and would never see the evening of that day, 
the a opened, and Boig handed him a note from Major 
M’Glashen. Notwithstanding his solemn and dreadful warn- 
ing, Drummond refused to retract one item of what he had 

ublished, and signed with his name; and the event was, that he 
fought with Lord Perth, and was shot through the head at the 
first fire, the ball entering immediately above the right ear, on 
the very spot which the apparition touched with its finger. 

The remainder of Barbara Stewart’s history is too;painful to 
relate. Poor Boig who left her at last, having neither money 
nor clothes to come home with, often wept when speaking of 
her. With regard to the merits of the cause, I know nothing. 
It was Boig’s opinion that his master was the true and lineal 
heir; and from him I imbibed my ideas. He always admitted, 
however, that Captain Drummond, then Lord Perth, was an 
excellent man, a gentleman of high honor and integrity—in- 
deed greatly superior to the other in every respect; but never 
that he was the proper heir. 

Never was retaliation on a deceitful lover visited home with 
such an overpowering intensity. 

E. 8S. 


SONNET TO SPRING. 
% 


BY MISS E. H. STOCKTON. 


Sometimes sweet Spring,—thou promise of the year!— 
A mournful fate does thine to me appear. 

Thou comest when clouds are dark, and winds aie bleak, 
And Winter’s breath falls cold upon thy cheek; 

Then, when the sky bends bluest o’er the scene, 

And the bright, picturing waves are most serene,— 
When the young flowers their sweetest charms disclose, 
Like lovely children fresh from their repose,— 

When the soft airs, caressing, woo thy stay, 

And on thy brow is wreathed the rose of May;— 

How like a Peri from the shining gate 

Of Paradise, thou turnest, desolate! 

Gone is the garland from thy golden hair, 

And Summer reigns o’er all the landscape fair! 


Philadelphia, May 2d, 1839. 








COUNT OTTO OF HARPSBURG: 
A ROMANCE OF THE RHINE. 
BY M. TOPHAM EVANS. 


[CONTINUED FROM LAST NUMBER. ] 


Bertua Van Merestyn was an orphan girl apparently 
abandoned by her friends. She had been found in the forest of 
Erzgeberg, by old Hugo Arnheim, a sort of military retainer 
who had followed the chances of war in company with the 
Counts of Stauffenbach, for the best part of forty years. The 
old soldier brought with him to his lonely dwelling in 
the forest, the forsaken infant, reared and ssataatad it, 
until the dawn of infancy began to ripen into the bright 
morning of youthful beauty; and had given it the name of 
Van Merestyn, from the circumstance of that title having 
been found upon asinall locket, hung around the child’s neck. 
It would be needless to say, that the honest old trooper took 
every pains, although vainly, to, discover the parents of 
Bertha; but as the young girl gradually expanded into the full 
grace and loveliness of womanhood, the affections of Hugo cen- 
tered more closely around her, until she became the sole object 
of his thoughts and of his care. He was well acquainted with 
the passion of Count Otto; but experience had taught him to 

lace no great dependence upon the purity of such love, and 
G scrutinized closely every action of the Count. This had 
been perceived by Otto, and with all the ferocity of his 
nature, he had rudely threatened the old man, in case of 
interference. Hugo regarded his menaces lightly, and the 
rupture between the Count and himself, daily increased. 

Whatever Otto’s intentions might have been in regard to 
Bertha upon previous occasions, the events of the night which 
he had passed, and the supernatural influence of evil which 
drove him on with irresistible force, when guided by the dark 
sneers, and urged by the malicious insinuations of the fiend, 
in whose company he was doomed to dwell, had altered 
entirely his tone of feeling. A wild desire seized upon his 
senses—an impure and consuming flame glowed within his 
breast. As he rapidly passed with his conductor, beneath 
the forest-shades, dark prefigurements of coming ill, and 
destructive thoughts of evil, crossed his mind, uncalled for, 
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yet irrepressible. A few moments had barely elapsed, ere 
e stood with his companion, at the humble door of old 
Hugo Arnheim. 

he honest old trooper was from home, and Bertha, unpro- 
tected, save by the angel wing of innocence, received Otto 
with a smile of welcome. The beauty of her countenance, 
and the winning softness of her manner, diverted the atten- 
tion of the Count, from his dark reveries. They seated 
themselves together beneath the foliage of a spreading tree, on 
a rustic bench. Looks of affection beamed from the eyes of 
both. The fair face of Bertha, enlightened by the pure 
radiance of genuine love, seemed in the eyes of Otto, to 
belong to some heavenly being. Not so his own countenance; 
it gradually lost its placid expression, and assumed a shade 
of deep melancholy. 

**What ails thee, valiant Otto?” whispered a voice in his 
ear; “hast thou discovered something more troublesome to 
thy mind than the governance of the spirit world? Out upon 
the man who would aspire to rule the fiend, yet cannot tame 
the heart of a woman!”’ : 

Otto looked ghastily around him. The Black Rider had 
disappeared from beside him, and Bertha and himself were 
left alone. 

“Dearest Otto,” said Bertha, with anxiety, “what has come 
over thee? Why dost thou look so? At other times thou 
wast not thus wont tegaze upon me. Heavens!”’ cried she, 
as Otto again turned fearfully around—‘‘my dream! my 
dream!”’ 

‘Nay, dearest Bertha,” answered the Count, endeavoring 
to look cheerfully, ‘‘mind not these paSsing fits of abstraction. 
I am not well, and lately I have met with so much care, that 
I may well challenge the astonishment of my friends.”’ 

‘Fie upon thee, ungallant cavalier,” said Bertha, ‘‘thus to 
bring care into the presence of thy lady-love! But, Otto, 
listen! I had a fearful dream last night. That look again!”’ 

“Regard me not, my own love. The air—the—I shall 
soon recover.” 

“Otto,” said Bertha, solemnly, “I dreamt of thee. I 
stood within a forest. Strange sights assailed my eyes— 
strange voices rang upon my ear. ‘Thou, too, wert there; 
but that look of love had departed from thee. I endeavored 
to approach thee; but a form of unearthly appearance warned 
me to fly—it presented me a cross, and bade me trust in its 
protection—suddenly a tall being, clothed in old fashioned 
armor, such as I have seen in the gallery at Harpsburg, stood 


beside thee. It beckoned thee to seize me. Otto, thou 
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didst; I vainly strove to resist thee—but my cross—my cross 
was gone! I awok~ in terror;—dear Otto, why gazest thou 
in vacancy?’ Otto was gazing into the forest, apparently 

ag in deep abstraction. But the Black Rider stood by 
im. 

“Dull idiot,’ sneered the demon, ‘“‘dost thou still trifle 
with so silly a wench? Art thou a man, and afraid of the 
puny virtue of a girl? Say thou but the word, and she is 
transported with thee, far beyond the borders of Germany. 
Ha! thou still falterest? but here comes one who may drive 
thee into it.” 

As the demon thus addressed Otto, old Arnheim appeared 
advancing through the wood. He started on discovering the 
Count, and firmly, yet respectfully, spoke to him. 

«Count of Harpsburg, I have told thee before, that birth 
and rank match not with peasant blood. Jf theu regardest 
my will, Bertha, thou wilt never see him again!” 

‘“Weigh well your words, old man,” cried Otte, “dest you 
repent your rashness!”’ 

“I do not fear you, Count Otto,” rejoined Arnheim, ‘‘and 
I place such trust in my beloved Bertha, that I cannot think 
her capable of disregarding my commands!”” 

‘‘Hugo,”’ said Count Otto, ‘‘this language is not for such as 
thee. Say, Bertha, wilt thou go with me, and be mine? 
Wealth and honors shall be thine—princes shall wait upon 
thy footsteps. Nay, Hugo,” said he to Arnheim, who was 
advancing upon Bertha, ‘‘stand back, man! If thou dost but 
lay thy finger upon her, thou art dead! Come, Bertha, come.’’ 

“Bertha,” sail Hugo, ‘“‘my adopted daughter, will you 
forsake me for this blood-thirsty man?” 

**Never,”’ sobbed Bertha, “‘never!”? She fell into the arms 
of Arnheim. 

‘‘Nay, then,” said Otto ‘the talisman shall be proven. 
What, ho! slaves of the Prince cf the East, I command ye, 
by the ring, aid and assist me!”’ 

The words were hardly spoken, ere the Black Rider sat 
before them on his powerful steed. With one hand he threw 
Bertha across the saddle. 

“Ruffian!” shouted Arnheim, as he rushed madly upon 
Otto, and seized him by the throat, ‘‘restore me my daughter!” 

‘Loosen thy hold, old dotard,” said Otto; ‘‘nay, if thou 
wilt not, this to thy heart!”’ 

He plunged his dagger into the bosom of the old trooper, 
who fell heavily to the earth; then vaulted upon the spectre 
steed. 
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‘Ha! ha!”? laughed the Black Rider, ‘thou art no novice 
at the bravo’s trade—but away, away!” 

The horse sprang madly forward, and disappeared, bearing 
Otto and Bertha who was insensible, through the forest. 

Many hours elapsed hefore the unfortunate girl recovered 
from her swoon. When she awoke she found herself within 
a sumptuous apartment, decorated with oriental magnificence. 
The windows opened upon a beauteous city, whose high 
spires and lofty towers were gilded in the beams of the setting 
sun. ‘The sea rolled in majesty before her, bounded by the 
blue outlines of hills declining away into distance, until they 
blended their hues with those of the ocean. Rich gondolas 
swept along over the placid surface of many canals, which 
intersected the city, flowing between the most beautiful 
gardens, and the richest architectural embankments. Gal- 
lant cavaliers and gorgeous dames crowded the streets, and 
the distant strains of the gondolier, as he plied onwards, his 
gilded vessel, mingled with the sound of the guitar and the 
theorbo. Bertha gazed upon the scene with amazement and 
terror. 

‘“‘Where am I??? she exclaimed, rushing wildly to the 
balcony; ‘‘by what magic am I transported hither? or am I 
the sport of delusions?”’ 

“Thou art safe, my fairest,” replied Otto, entering from a 
side door; ‘‘thou lookest upon the great city of Venice—the 
queen of the Adriatic; nor are thy senses deceived.” 

‘‘Heavens!”? cried Bertha—‘‘and my father? Otto, Otto, 
I have not deserved this at thy hands!” 

“Thy father, my beauteous dame, has met a fate which 
should ever attend intrusive fools!” 

*T understand thee, Count Harpsburg,” said Bertha, 
proudly, yet vainly osc eeghade | to restrain her tears—‘‘but I 
will hence. I will throw myself upon the protection of some 
charitable person—I will immediately quit this place!” 

“That, proud beauty,” said Otto, calmly, “thou canst not 
do.” 

**Who shall restrain me?’ said Bertha. 

“Marry, for lack of a better, that will I,” rejoined the 
Count. : 

**What mean you, sir? Let me pass,” said Bertha, 
haughtily, and moved towards the door. 

** And whither?”’ asked the Count, sneeringly. 

**Alas!”? said Bertha, the loneliness of her situation recur- 
ring in full force to her, “I know not!”? 

“That thou dost not, Bertha. Thy dream savored but little of 
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falsehood. I wield a magic power. Thou art in my grasp, 
and we will hardly quit each other, at least as yet.” 

“I had fondly “hoped,” said Bertha, ‘“‘at one time, that 
Count Otto would have been my protector; but since so 
appalling a declaration as that which he has made, I dare 
never to speak to him of love again.” 

‘‘Bertha,”’ said Otte, with emotion, ‘‘such were my thoughts 
ere I became the associate of fiends. To entwine thy fate 
with my own were worse than cruel—and yet to lose the 
prize—”’ 

“‘Nay, Count of Harpsburg,” said Bertha, “thou mayest 
seek ahigher beauty. I ama flow’ret of the forest—simple 
and inexperienced—yet hear me, Count! Dar’st thou attempt 
what thou hast hinted at, [ trust in a loftier protection than 
thy magic power can afford thee!”’ 

“Quickly shalt thou know the vanity of thy thoughts,” 
cried the Count; ‘‘dost thou not fear my might?” 

“I place my trust in Heaven,” said Bertha, ‘‘and give 
myself up to its direction.” 

**Fiends of hell!’? shouted Otto, “by the power of my ring, 
assist me.” 

The Black Rider rose before them, as a vapor arises from 
the earth. Bertha shrieked and recoiled— 

“My dream! my dream!”’ she cried, and drawing from her 
bosom an ebony cross, the demon shuddered and disappeared 
with Otto. Clouds and darkness veiled the apartment. 

x * % * * * * 

It was the close of a summer’s day. The white tents of 
an immense army lay stretched across the plains of Austria. 
Scarlet banners, richly embroidered with the crescent of 
Turkey, waved throughout the camp. Horses tethered, and 
surrounding the picquets; soldiers reposing beneath the shade, 
and enjoying the pleasures of the chibouk, or idly lounging 
about the encampment; spears, scymitars, and other imple- 
ments of war, scattered about; signified the presence of the 
army of Murad, sultan of Turkey. From among the tents, 
two figures advanced, until they had reached a spot somewhat 
‘removed from the noise of the soldiery, and the observation 
of the passers by. ; 

‘‘It is well done,”’ said one of the figures, sneeringly, “my 
valiant qguondam Count—my present Pasha of the Dar- 
danelles! ‘Thou hast well fulfilled my injunctions, and hast 
risen in greatness. But” 

‘Silence, fiend!’’ rejoined his companion. ‘Is it not 
enough that I have committed murder—incest—crime! but 
must I still bear thy upbraidings?”’ 
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‘True, thou hast well said—poor Bertha!’’ retorted the 
first speaker; “I should hardly have thought that thine own 
sister lived in Bertha Van Merestyn. But she is dead—hah! 
thou art pale. What! a murderer—a betrayer of his own 
blood!—a renegade!—hast thou aught of a scrupulous con- 
science? By the great fiend, he loses his color rarely!” 

**Again I command thee, still thy base tongue!” said Otto, 
(for by this time, my readers must have recognised him;) 
‘thou art the cause of all this mischief. Thou didst impel 
me onwards—thou didst drive me to the steps which I have 
taken. On thy head may all the evil thou hast caused, fall 
trebly—aye, an hundred fold!” 

“Most valiant Count—I pray your pardon, most noble 
Bashaw,” returned the demon; “I but obeyed your wishes. 
May they prosper, even as [ would have them!”’ 

**To my command, then!” cried Otto; “let me but revenge 
the insult I have suffered at the hand of the leader of yon 
Christian host, and it shall obliterate all my calamities.” 

“It is done,” said the fiend. ‘‘He little thinks he will 
confront his own father!”’? thought he. 

“Curses on thy failing aid,” said Otto, “that when un- 
horsed and disarmed by the hand of that old knight, thou 
didst allow me to remain, baffled, trampled upon, and dis- 
graced in the sight of the Sultan. Where was then thy 
boasted power?”’ 

‘What I did,” answered the demon, ‘I did for the best. 
Thinkest thou that I possess forethought inferior to thine, 
contemptible worm! But thou shalt be revenged for that 
insult—I promise it to thee! Away, to thy spahis! Let 
them mount, and charge the Christign power—slay, burn, 
destroy—trust to my aid for victory.”” 

«And be foiled again,” said Otto, doubtingly. 

**Fool!” cried the fiend, ‘‘dost thou mistrust my word? 
On, I tell thee, and regain in the eyes of Murad, the laurels 
thou hast lost! See, yon star is thine own—it shines brightly 
in the coming darkness. On, then, and he who gladdens in 
carnage and destruction, rides at thy side! To thy spahis, 
Pasha! Thou art already expected.” 

As the demon spoke, a hoarse and confused sound arose 
from the camp. ‘Turkish soliers were seen collecting from 
every part, around their respective standards. Officers ran 
to and fro, marshalling their various troops in order, and the 
Sultan, Murad, surrounded by a train of his noblest warriors, 
mounted and armed in thé most splendid oriental manner, 
rode towards the spot where Otto stood with the Black Rider. 
‘In the name of the prophet!’? cried Murad, ‘arm thyself, 
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Pasha, and charge those Christian dogs. Why dost thou 
tarry? Cry Alla! and to the combat!”’ 

“Did I not tell thee,” whispered the fiend—*ride on!— 
thy airy guards surround thee, and the Austrians shall mourn 
the day of thy coming.” 

Otto prostrated himself before the Sultan. Then rising, he 
took his way to his own quarter of the camp. 

* ; * * * * x 

Darkness surrounded the host of the Christian powers. A 
solitary sentinel might have been occasionally descried through 
the gloom, as he stalked upon his lonely watch. The cam 
fires burned feebly, giving whatever object they touched wit 
the decaying light of their flame, a dun and lurid glare. 
Arms lay heaped about promiscuously, and sleeping men and 
horses were stretched, at intervals, along the ground, in every 
direction. A distant sound, like the rushing of a far-off 
wind through the branches of the trees, was heard along the 
road which led to the main part of the camp. 

‘Hast thou distinguished any sound, which betokens the 
approach of an enemy?’? enquired the officer of the sentry- 
watch, of one of the guards. 

“I hear the distant rushing of the blast,” said the sentry. 

«The wind is rising—’ twill be a storm ere morning.’ 

“The wind, said’st thou,”’ inquired the officer; ‘‘dost thou 


not hear a sound like the distant tramp of horses?”? 

*‘T hear the river, as it flows over the rocks.” 

“It is strange!” said the officer; “guard well against sur- 
prise, Stanislaus.”” He passed on. 

The noise yen increased, until the ring of arms, and 


the sound of horses’ feet, could plainly be distinguished. 
Still the sentries moved not. A body of Turkish horse 
appeared in sight, their white turbans, and the outlines of 
their figures, being plainly perceptible; and the sentries gave 
no sign of alarm. pee | loud cries—the yells of the 
Turkish horsemen—the clash of weapons—the groans and 
shrieks of the wounded, rent the clear air of the night. 
Burning tents illumined the scene. The Christians, surprised 
and overpowered, hardly awake, ran to seize their weapons; 
but the unequal combat lasted not long, and the Turks 
remained masters of the field. Otto was in the thickest of 
the battle, and the Black Rider dashed onwards by his side. 

“My spirits have guarded well the camp!” laughed the 
fiend; ‘“‘but thou seekest thy revenge. Seest thou yon old 
knight, who, surrounded by a few soldiers, fights so furiously. 
He is thy victorious opponent. Ha! he strikes another to 
the earth. Upon him, valiant Pasha!”’ 
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They rushed to the scene. An old warrior, his helmet 
beaten off, and his armor broken, was defending the flag 
=— he held, with all the activity and strength of younger 

ays. 

‘Thrust now, Pasha,” cried the demon; ‘thrust, and I 
will parry his blow.”—*Well done!” cried he, as the old 
warrior fell beneath the scymetar of Otto—‘‘a brave old 
knight! Who is he? Ha! by the great fiend, Count Otto, 
look well upon him!’ 

Otto stooped, as the Rider lifted the head of the corpse. 
He recognised the features, stiffening in death, and, witha 
loud cry, fell senseless upon the body of his father. 

The demon laughed maliciously, as he surveyed the group. 
Then seizing Otto, he bore him away on his charger, to the 
camp of the Turks. 

* o* * * x * * 

‘Alla iila alla!’? “Ya, Ali!’ ** Allah ackbar!”’ resounded 
through the Ottoman host, as the morning light fell upon the 
scene of blood and death. ‘The Christian camp lay a mass of 
smoking ruins. Dead horses and men—here an officer, 
covered with the marks of his distinction, and a half-armed 
soldier, were promiscuously heaped together. Broken weapons, 
empty helmets, bruised armor, were scattered sonal the 

lain. The river, which the night before had rolled onwards 
in purity, towards its destination, now bore upon its stained 
and discolored flood, fhe bodies of men and horses. Desola- 
tion presided everywhere. But there was one heart, which 
although covered by the diamond ensign of rank, gave no res- 

onsive sign of emotions to the surrounding joy. Pale and 
Sieetiedsochin hair and beard neglected}and his splendid attire 
thrown on in the most slovenly manner, Otto of Harpsburg 
stalked, like a spectre, through the camp, until he had arrived 
at the pavilion of Murad. 

The Sultan sate upon an elevated divan, composed of the 
richest silks and cloth of gold, beneath a gorgeous canopy of 
feathers. ‘The royal pages stood near him; and the principal 
Agas and Pashas of his court, in respectful silence, surrounded 
the divan. 

‘Hail! valiant Osmyn,” cried Murad, as Otto entered the 
pavilion, and made the customary obeisance, “hail! Champion 
of Islam! ‘To thy valor do we owe the victory of last 
night. Thy hand hath smote to the ground, the leader of 
their host. Thou shalt be second in my realm, only to 
myself. Grand Vizier of Turkey, hail to thee!” 

At these words, the Sultan rose, and taking the cloak of 
honor from one of the attendants, threw it over the shoulders 
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of the renegade. The Pashas and other dignitaries prostrated 
themselves before him. Suddenly, the top of the pavilion 
blew away, and, to his horror and amazement, Otto discovered 
the form of the Prince of the East, seated upon his fiery dragon. 

‘Faithful subject of Lucifer!’ cried the demon, ‘‘art thou 
not well rewarded? But be lavish of your pleasures while 
you may, for the time flies rapidly!” 

The pavilion resumed its original appearance. The Sultan 
and his officers prostrated themselves to the earth in prayer 
to Alla, 

‘Servant of Mahomet!’? cried Murad, “thy worth is ac- 


knowledged! Happy the prince who possesses such friends!” 
* * * * * * * 


Night had closed over the valley of the Rhine. The old 
castle of Harpsburg lay bathed in the rays of the moon, 
which reflected sweetly upon the passing tide of the river. 
Within the old oak gallery of pictures, fronting the portrait 
of the Black Rider of the Rhine, sat Otto, the last of the 
Counts of Harpsburg. Years had rolled away, since last the 
Count had seen the dwelling of his ancestors. Although 
still young in time, his brow bore the wrinkles of age, and his 
countenance, pallid and haggard, was the sure indication of 
an unquiet mind. His hair, now tinged with untimely gray, 
floated, in unruly masses, over his shoulders. Marks and 
ensigns of rank and power, covered his breast. Wealth was 
his own; but the fire which inwardly consumed his spirit, 
forbade its enjoyment. Rank was his—the highest honors 
and the loftiest titles; but the sword of avenging justice, sus- 
= over his head, denied him the solace of a contented 

eart. He sat in the old picture gallery, viewing the still 
and lifeless image of his ancestor, and the fountains of his 
youth, broken up by the associations which he felt, in again 
treading the hall of his fathers, welled forth in all their 
original force. Were his dreams of ambition fulfilled? They 
were; and with their fulfilment, came woe and sorrow and 
despair! The twelve years of his life were accomplished! 
The hand of the dark index had fallen! The last link of the 
chain of life had passed before him! For him, time was 
nothing—eternity, an existence of misery and hopeless 
wretchedness! Large drops of perspiration coursed down 
his face. The stern combat of despair, held its battle ground 
upon his visage. As he rose vacantly from his seat, and 
paced that hall, scene of his youthful reveries of power and 
title, the deeds of his past existence, rolled through his 
mind—the tide of that career of blood and guilt appalled his 
conscience; and each throe of his perturbed imagination, 
brought with it all the bitterness of death. 
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He had succeeded! He had grasped the honors which he 
coveted, and they had turned to serpents in his grasp. 

Slowly and heavily did the ancient clock boom forth the 
hour of eleven! So late! But one hour to accomplish the 
repentance of years of guilt and crime! Were the steeds of 
the night chariot winged, te hurry on his doom? Still Otto 
paced the aall, irresolute, condemned! 

As he indulged in these bitter reveries, he cast his eyes 
from the window of the gallery, upon the scene beneath and 
before him. All lay placid and composed. Hark! another 
half hour has expired! Otto threw himself in desperation 
upon the floor. 

Suddenly the moon was overcast. Dark clouds obscured 
the light, and meteors flashed across the sky. Again did the 
war-steed step from his panel, and the Black Rider sate 
before the Count. ’ 

“Thy doom is pronounced!” said the demon. Thou hast 
fulfilled thy earthly career, and the Prince of the East awaits 
his subject.” 

“Deceiver! fiend! liar!”? shouted Otto, as he sprang from 
the floor, ‘thou hast caused this misery! If thou art of 
substance, this sword shall transpierce thee; I will essay it!’ 

“Idiot!” sneered the fiend, ‘‘thy dream of ambition is over! 
Thou hast brought it upon thyself. Did I desire thy homage, 


or didst thou segk to pay it? Have we sought thy destruction, 


or didst thou find it thyself? Ha! thy sword 
most valiant Count!”? 

He waved his hand. The sword melted away in the grasp 
of Otto. + 

“Thou hast well held to thy contract, my noble Pasha. 
Rare is the service thou hast rendered unto thy lord. Double 
renegade—murderer—parricide! Ha! ha! but thy doom has 
been pronounced! Renounce ali hope! Welcome to the 
regions of despair!” 

As the demon spoke, a loud peal of thunder burst over the 
castle. The floor yawned beneath the feet of the Count. 
The hot breath of the spectral steed scalded his frame. 
The ring upon his finger, suddenly changed into a monstrous 
serpent, which entwined him in its scaly folds. Fiendish 
forms danced wildly throughout the atmosphere, and the 
Black Rider seizing the unfortunate Otto, sank into the 
abyss. Flames issued from the earth, and never more were 


the victim or the desfroyer seen. 
* # * * +* * * 


vain threat, 


The castle of Harpsburg is now a pile of ruins. 











THE MANCHESTER STEAM-SHIP: 


In the Bay of Biscay, Nov. 1836. 
A SEA BALLAD. 


BY EDWARD QUILLINAN, 


PART I, 


I’ve stood a gale before now; 
And dol shrink at last, 

When wind and wave but roar now 
Their old accustomed blast? 


Ye gusts and seas of Biscay, 
And thou Atlantic main, 

Ye oft have served me this way 
When I have steered for Spain! 


Old friends expect, at meeting, 
A welcome fair or foul— 

You give a stormy greeting, 
A bluster and a growl! 


Yet all your rant and railing 
Till now I ever heard, 
With spirit as unqualing 
As any ocean-bird; 


The Gull of constant pinion, 
The Willock sleek of form, 

Your little fearless minion— 
The Petrel of the storm, 


Or any winged skimmers 
That ride the leaping foam, 

Or ev’n the deeper swimmers 
Beneath the tides at home. 


But now appalled I hear ye, 
Ye stunning voices wild! 
Ye winds and waves I fear ye, 

I tremble for my child! 


Bold wave, thy salt-lip kisses 

A cheek whose rose it frets! 
Shrewd wind, thy sharp tongue hisses 
In ears unused to threats, 
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THE MANCHESTER STEAM-SHIP. 


Be hushed, thou angry giant, 
And sleek thy bristling hair! 
O Sea, for once compliant, 
O hear a Father’s prayer! 


PART II: 


“Ha! ha! the Wanderer’s daughter 
Is mine!” the Demon said, 

The Demon of the Water, 
With horrent laughter dread. 


“Blow, blow, ye a Tritons, 
Blow, blow with all your might, 


And call the cloud that lightens, 
For dark will be the night! 


“On yon Iberian breakers 
This vapor-ship must strike, 
That ploughs the ocean’s acres 
As free as Thame’s dike. 


“But first, stout billows, shackle 
The power that rules her keel; 
Fair play to sheet and tackle, 
But down with work and wheel!”’ 


The surge obeyed its warrant 

And whee! and engine crashed; 
A hulk on Biscay’s current 

The steam-bark landward dashed. 


And nought can helm avail her 
To keep her head to sea; 

All evil blasts assail her 
And force her to the lee. 


And still she sinks and rises, 
And pants along at speed: 
Ten minutes bring the crisis; 
God help her in her need! 


And, by the light of lightning, 
To those on deck who stand, 

The breakers dimly whitening 
Seem beckoning from the land. 


A sail! a sail to wear her! 
Or she her last has cruised: 
And twice they tried to wear her, 
And twice the ship refused. 





THE MANCHESTER STEAM-SHIP. 


PART lil, 


The father sought his daughter, 
And drew her from her berth, 


And in his arms he caught her, 
And held her in that girth. 


And, in her eyeballs gazing, 
He whispered all the truth: 

O God!—the doom amazing, 
It shook her heart of youth, 





Her lips were white with wonder; 
She sunk on trembling knees}; 

Her prayei through ocean’s thunder, 
Christ heard, who walked the seas. 


Again was rigged the canvass} 
That effort seemed despair’s— 

How sweet the voice of man was, 
That cried, “She wears! she wears!” 


A counter-breeze from Finisterre, 
Of God’s own under breath, 

Was now the blessed minister 
Of rescue from the death! 


Away the crippled vessel 
Went limping from the coast, 
With many a wave to wrestle, 
And little strength to boast. 


And when the sun was risen 

And shewed the waste profound, 
It seemed again a prison 

Of mountains quaking round! 


But when did Christ deliver 
With vacillating hand? 

We gained the Golden river, 
And touched the Lisbon strand! 


Canterbury, England. 
VOL. 11.—40 
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A SERMON ON CROAKING, 


WHICH NEVER WAS PREACHED. 


BY A CLERGYMAN OF NEW ENGLAND. 


“Ye take too much upon you, seeing all the congregation are holy, every one of them, 
and the Lord is among them. herefore, then, lift ye up yourselves above the 
congregation of the Lord?””—Numbers xv1, ut. 


Tuese are the words of Korah and his company, when 
they commenced croaking against Moses and Aaron. They 
were dissatisfied with what their leaders were doing, and 
wished to effect a revolution, or (as they termed it, probably) 
a reform. They pretended to be actuated by the best of 
motives—a zeal for the honor of God and his people. ‘The 
congregation are all holy, every one of them, and the Lord 
is among them. Wherefore, then, lift ye up yourselves 
above the congregation of the Lord?” 

There have been croakers in the world from very ancient 
times, and with reference to a great variety of subjects;— 
neighborhood croakers—political croakers—and ondhare on 
the subject of religion. Korah and his company were a 
pretty fair sample of this species of character; and the 
manner in which they were treated by God, and the estima- 
tion in which they have been held by men, should read 
lessons of warning to their disciples in every coming age. 

In discoursing this subject, it is proposed— 

1. To define croaking; 

2. To show what — <n leads to it; and 

3. To speak of its effects. 

I. I am to define croaking; and this is the more important, 
since I shall have occasion to use the term rather figuratively, 
or in a sense somewhat aside from its dictionary import. I 
do not refer, of course, to the croaking of frogs, or the cawing 
of crows and ravens, but to the murmurings and complainings 
of men. Nor dolinclude under this harsh term, the friendly 
hint, or the reasonable objection, or a course of manly and 
consistent opposition. Such a course, if pursued with good 
intentions, and relinquished when the occasion for it ceases, 
is rather to be respected than despised. But in most of the 
important enterprises of life, there is a class of persons who 
do little or nothing but complain. They not only will not 
work themselves; they are perpetually dissatisfied with those 
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who do work. Their habit is, to stand aloof, and find fault— 
‘This thing should not be done at all, or if done, it should be 
done in a different way, and by different hands.’ This trick 
of murmuring, complaining, fault-finding, is what I call 
croaking. 

There was a strong party of croakers in the congregation 
of Israel, duriag their journeyings in the wilderness. They 
croaked at Marah; and croaked again at Rephidim. They 
croaked on hearing the report of the spies in the wilderness 
of Paran. They croaked also in Kadesh, and again when 
they were bitten with fiery serpents. Indeed, those Israel- 
ites, who came out of Fgypt, were a rebellious, croaking 
generation. They were perpetually croaking, and would 
not be cured of it, till their carcasses fell in the wilderness, 
and their complainings were hushed in the silence of death. 

All croakers are not actuated by the same motives, nor do 
they fall into this habit with the same intentions or views. 
It may be important, therefore— 

II. To attempt a classification of croakers, with reference 
to the causes which may have led them into this evil practice, 
and— 

1. Some are constitutional croakers; or to speak more 
theologically, they are croakers, by nature. They seem to 
have been made rather for the ¢rial of others, than for the 
accomplishing of any important object by their own — 
instrumentality. They are morally incapable of being pleased 
with any thing. ‘They croak in prosperity, and croak ih 
adversity. It matters little to them whether they are used 
well or ill. Under all circumstances, the croaking continues 
without abatement, and almost without modification. They 
would croak, it may be feared, in heaven, and might be 
tempted to mar the beauties, and, perhaps, girdle the trees of 
the celestial paradise. 

2. There isa class of nervous, fidgety croakers. Their 
croaking is not so much the result of a naturally bad disposi- 
tion, or of bad intentions, as of bodily disease. They have 
had such an abundance of aches and pains, that their nervous 
system has become racked and shattered, and a pall of 
melancholy is hung over all their prospects. Every thing 
looks black to them. Every future contingency is sure to 
turn against them. The various movements of life are all in 
the wrong direction. Under such impressions, no wonder 
persons croak, and find fault. Who would not croak, when 
the whole course of nature was out of joint, and every thing 
around him seemed conspiring to aggravate his misery? 
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S. Some persons become croakers through the influence of 
fear. They have no courage to undertake any thing of 
importance themselves, and they croak often from mere 
afiright at what seem to them the presumptuous doings of 
others. This class of croakers may be very amiable in their 
dispositions, and pure in their intentions; but if all men were 
like them, the world itself would stagnate and come to nothing, 
through its own inherent childishness and inefficiency. 

4. Indolence and pride not unfrequently make croakers. 
Certain persons are too lazy to attempt any thing themselves, 
and too proud to sink down to that measure of insignificance 
to which their indolence properly consigns them; and as it is 
comparatively easy to find fault with the doings of others— 
easier to pull down twenty houses than to build one—they 
contrive to satisfy the world that they are in it, and to give 
themselves a sort of consequence, by eternally croaking and 
complaining. Nothing suits them. Nothing is done so well 
as it should be. ‘Strange,’ they think, ‘that people should 
always do the very things they ought not, and do them in the 
worst manner.’ 

5. Disappointment sometimes resulis in confirmed croak- 
ing. A temper naturally good may be soured and embittered 
by disappointment, till its possessor becomes dissatisfied 
with the world, and with almost every thing in it, and from 
an active, useful citizen, is changed into an habitual croaker. 

6. In some instances, the habit of croaking originates in 
misguided zeal. A person becomes committed to a particular 
object, and all his energies are enlisted for its accomplish- 
ment. His thoughts dwell upon it, till it fills the entire 
field of his vision, and he can hardly think of any thing else. 
And now he wonders and complains, because others do not 
view the subject as he does. He croaks aloud, because all 
around him do not sympathise with him, and come to his 
help. The world, he insists, is dead and asleep, and is 
likely to become ‘‘twice dead, plucked up by the roots,” 
unless it can be thoroughly aroused, in reference to his 
favorite object. 

7. Croaking is often the fruit of ambition. Persons are 
bent upon pushing themselves into notice and consequence; 
and if they cannot do this by fair means, they will by foul. 
The ladder must be climbed, at any rate; and if those above 
them will not get out of their way, they must be pelted, if 
not thrown down. Absalom was a croaker of this class:— 
“‘See, thy matters are good and right, but there is no man 
deputed of the king to hear thee. O that I were made a 
judge in the land!”? How many are there in the world now, 
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who have drunk deep into the spirit, and are following in the 
steps, of this ancient croaker!” 

8. Not a few become croakers from the promptings of 
envy. There are persons who cannot bear to see others 
richer or happier, more learned, honored, or useful than 
themselves; and when they do see those who are above them 
in these respects, or in any other, it excites to envy. They 
hate them, and endeavor to injure them; and if they cannot 
injure them in any other way, they will croak at them; they 
will magnify their faults, impeach their motives, and misin- 
terpret their best intended actions. 

9. I will mention but another cause of croaking, and that 
is covetousness. Men love their money, and are resolved 
not to part with it for any good object whatever. Still, they 
would not be thought uncharitable, nor be numbered with the 
opposers of benevolent designs; and they know of no way in 
which to save their credit and their money both, but to 
become croakers. Nothing that is doing in the charitable 
world, suits them. Nothing is done right. The object is 
unimportant; or it is pursued in an improper way. The 
have an overflowing charity, and would-be vastly liberal, if 
they could find any thing in the world on which they could 
in conscience bestow their bounty. Judas Iscariot was a 
croaker much after this fashion;—‘*Why was this waste of 
the ointment made? It might have been sold for more than 
three hundred pence, and given to the poor.” 

The incentives to croaking in this wicked world, are 
numerous—too numerous to admit of a full and particular 
designation. The material, too, on which to exercise the 
gift in question, is abundant; for as there is nothing human 
without real imperfections, and as imperfections may be 
easily imputed, where they are not real, the determined 
croaker can never be at a loss for a subject. He need never 
fail or falter in his business, for want of stock. But it is 
time to consider— 

III. Some of the ordinary effects of croaking. It is no 
excuse for the croaker, that God may, in some instances, 
over-rule his murmurings for good. God may, in the end, 
over-rule all the sin in the world for good; and this without 
furnishing the least apology for the sinner. The croaker 
may, in some instances, discover and publish faults which, 
but for him, would not have been discovered or corrected. 
But when such is the case, there is no ground, ordinarily, 
for thanking him. ‘‘He meaneth not so, neither doth his 
heart think so.”” The more the faults which he exposes are 
corrected, the less, probably, is he pleased. 


40°. 
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The effects of croaking upon the croaker himself are, in 
the first place, to render him unhappy. He feels impelled to 
croak, and flatters himse]f that the exercise will afford relief; 
just as emptying the stomach sometimes relieves the over- 
burthened organ. But this impression is all a delusion. The 
more a person croaks, the more he may; and the longer he 
persists in the practice, the more unhappy he becomes. His 
temper is more and more embitt+red; his dissatisfaction with 
the world increases; his croakings become louder, and his 
internal agonies more intense. If any one desires to be 
harpy, let him leave off croaking before it be meddled with. 
But the miseries growing out of the habit in question are not 
its worst effects. It is ordinarily, as we have seen, the fruit 
of sin in some form, and it leads on to the indulgence of 
greater sin. Those bad passions, from which the habit 
originates, grow strong and clamorous by indulgence, and the 
subject of them is waxing continually worse and worse, not 
only in his feelings, but his moral character. 

The direct results of croaking, upon society, are always 
unhappy. The evil itself is a most prolific one. Croaking, 
like yawning, is contagious. As with frogs in a lake, no 
sooner does one begin to croak, than a thousand others stand 
ready to catch and reverberate the sound. And thus the 
tune goes round and round, till the croakers themselves 
become tired of it, and then it gives place to something else. 

The effects of* croaking, in general, present a field of too 
great extent and variety to be entered upon in the present 
discourse. I must confine myself to a single class of the 
great family of croakers, viz: those who are perpetually 
finding fault in reference to the different charitable operations 
of the day. The effects of such croaking are as lamentable as 
they are obvious. The timid are rendered more fearful, and 
the doubting more sceptical. The indolent excuse themselves 
in their sloth, and the covetous in their covetousness. An 
apology for withholding is furnished to all those who seek an 
apology; while those who, with proper encouragement, would 
“do exploits,”” become faint-hearted and despairing. The 
friends of benevolent objects, too, are divided and weakened, 
and waste those energies in biting and devouring one another, 
which should be expended in pushing onward the great cause 
of benevolence to its anticipated results. Thus, the wheels 
of that chariot, in which the Prince of Peace is to ride in 
triumph throughout the world, are stayed in their course, and 
darkness and superstition protract their cruel and miserable 
reign. 
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REMARKS. 


1. Persons had better labor, and do some good, even if 
they do it in an imperfect manner, than stand still, and croak 
and do nothing. ‘A living dog is better than a dead lion.”? 

2. No vice is likely to be corrected, until it is discovered 
to its possessor. Let, then, those who read the preceding 
discourse, and especially that part of it in which the different 
classes of croakers are delineated, be careful to examine 
themselves, and see whether their own case has not been 
described. 

8. As there is to be no croaking in heaven, let all those 
who expect to go there, cease at once from this detestable 

ractice, and prepare for that world of rest and peace, which 
is the object of their hopes. 


DEATH OF A TEACHER. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


THERE’s many a mission, in this world of woe, 
Most faithfully fulfilled,—tho’ not the shores 

Of worshipped Ganges, or the coral reefs 

That fringe the islets of the southern sea, 

Or the wild Burman jungle, or the hut 

Of the dark Zoclah, share its blessedness. 

There’s many a mission, which the noiseless hand 
Of woman, taketh up, and bears till death, 

Still honoring her Master,—tho’ the world 

Hears not its history. 


And such was her’s, 
Who from the student’s pleasant toil went forth, 
Prepared and girded for a hallowed work,— 
The mission of a teacher to the young. 

She was herself but young, and on her cheek 
And in her ardent eye, the sign she bore 
Of living sympathy, with those she taught. 

Far from her native home,—beneath the skies 
Of the sweet South, her sacred task she chose, 
Bearing a stranger’s lot, ’mid those who knew 
So well, to charm that lonely thought away, 
Which clinging round the timid heart, doth check 
The home-born charities. 


Patience and prayer, 
The zeal of kindness, and the warmth of love 
Blent with the knowledge that she strove to pour 
Into unfolding minds. 


We may not trace 
Her labors long,—for death was at her side,— 
Respecting not the freshness of a life, 
So newly opened, and so nobly spent. 
He smote her,—but her Saviour’s grace was near, 
And when she sank on earth she rose to heaven. 











SCENES AT THE CAPITOL. 


BY J. E. SNODGRASS. 
Awmbition’s less than littleness.— Byron. 


Tuose who were in Washington City last winter, during 
the discussion of the ‘expulsion resolutions,” will recollect 
what spring-like days characterised that period. It was a 
favorable season for ladies to visit the capitol. And there 
were not a few fair strangers in the city at the time,—if one 
might be allowed to judge from the crowds which thronged, 
daily, the ladies’ gallery of the Senate and House. Doubtless 


many an old bachelor’s heart was filled with— 


" the large, ambitious wish 
To make them blest,” 


as they appeared before him. The capitol never presented a 
more brilliant, yet exciting, scene, than during the days when 
the resolution for expelling a member from the lower house, 
was under discussion. On the features of members of either 
party, sat, by turns, frowns or smiles; the former of which 
gave frequent evidence of the inburnings of passions they 
endeavored, in vain, to veil from the observant eye of many a 
spectator. The whole movement was one evidently con- 
ducted, on both sides, for party purposes. It is astonishing 
how far men will suffer their feelings to conduct them along 
the breaker-beaten shore of politics, whilst they are in 
danger of being swept away by the dashing, ebbing tide of 
passion, into the ocean of disgrace. The dramatis personz 
of that performance, acted parts more becoming the minds 
and hearts of madmen, than legislators professing to have in 
view the public weal. 

I left the House, disgusted with proceedings, in which 
party, not justice and truth, was the weniowerd, and where 
men contended “like fiends in upper air,”°—of whom, we 
fear, the poet will never be allowed to sing as he sang of one— 

“The patriot virtues that distend thy thought, 


Spread on thy front, and in thy bosom glow, 
While listening Senates hang upon thy tongue.” 


I determined to enjoy a stroll through the grounds environing 
the capitol. 
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It was truly a lovely day. Not a cloud overcast the 
smiling sky, and the sun, now high in the heavens, threw his 
mild and soothing rays, upon a scene which had been con- 
verted from one of austere winter, into that befitting spring. 
The grass, which had been parched in mid-summer, or 
destroyed by the snows which spread their cold mantles over 
the earth, wore a greener tinge; and even the trees, which 
are planted at pleasing intervals, over the grounds, and along 
the gravelled walks, For ornament and shade, appeared to 
expand their buds, and welcome what they might have well 
mistaken for very spring. A landscape of this nature, always 
seems more enchanting during hours of suspended winter, 
than in even more summer-like seasons, when we become 
weary of continued sun-shine and green foliage. 

What a contrast thought I, as I descended the western 
flight of steps. into the grounds, between the silent voice and 
smiling face of nature, and the warlike feelings to which the 
walls of yonder capitol are now witnesses, as they, alas! have 
too frequently been. 

In a few moments, small clouds began to gather affection- 
ately together, a short distance above the line of the horizon. 
These increased gradually in density and dimensions; until, 
at length, ‘heir movements resulted in a transient shower. 
This lasted but a few moments. Again the sky was clear 
and beautiful as before a cloud had passed over its blue vault. 
I had, by this time, gained the fountain, whose jet was the 
admiration of every beholder. As I stood, leaning upon the 
southern railing, I observed the colors of the rain-bow, form- 
ing beforeme. The refraction was produced by the rays of the 
sun passing through the globules of water which fell back in 
sparkling curves from a height of ten or twelve feet, into the 
basin surrounding the marble jet, forming the most perfect 
imitation of a summer’s shower. 

**O! the ingenuity of man,” ejaculated I. “He can bring 
the action of natural laws into subserviency to his purposes, 
be they evil or good. He has, here, formed a structure of 
beautiful workmanship, whose results are before me.’? Then, 
in a moment, my thoughts returned to the scenes within the 
capitol of my country, and drew a comparison like this:— 
‘“‘How contrasts the lovely scene before me, with one I have 
just left. This rain-bow is the emblem of peace; and yet, at 
this very moment, there are those, within yonder hall conse- 
crated to freedom, who heed not the language of the rain- 
bow, as it proclaims peace on earth, and good will to men! 
Their angry passions resemble the storms which precede this 
celestial harbinger. I can fancy a resemblance between the 
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thunder as it shakes the earth, and reverberates along the 
ceiling of the heavens, and the passion-driven voices of those 
angry, nay demi-insane, politicians, as they echo and re-echo © 
along those polished walls—between the lightning which 
— from the electric cloud, and those flashes of malignant 
eeling, which burst from many eyes veiled by contracted 
brows. When, O! when will men learn to legislate for their 
country’s good alone, and heed the lessons taught by that 
benignant bow of the covenant, whose glowing and varying 
hues are so often painted upon the canvass of the heavens, by 
the pencil of the most sublime of all artists, and hung out for 
all to behold without money and without price?” 

My musings were soon interrupted by the crowd which 
began to pour from the capitol—some of whom advanced to 
the fountain, to look upon ascene of transcendent loveliness. 
I left that spot with commingled feelings of pleasure and 
pain-—of heaven-directed emotions, and humiliating thoughts, 
which were calculated to call to mind the picture of approach- 
ing melancholy, which the pencil of a Thompsen drew— 


“His near approach, the sudden-starting tear, 
The glowing cheek, the mild, dejected air, 
The softened feature, and the beating heart, 
Pierced deep with many a virtuous pang, declare.” 


I sighed over human grandeur and pride blended with vice 
and folly and debasing ingratitude—over talents of the highest 
order, and eloquence of heavenly splendor—which when 
employed by disinterested, patriotic, statesmen— 


“Moulds 
The attentive Senate, charms, persuades, exalts; 
Of honest zeal, the indignant lightning throws, 
And shakes Corruption on her venal throne,” 


desecrated for the most unholy purposes! I saw its purest 
and brightest gems placed upon the political altar, as offerings 
to the god of ambition, 
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ANNA. H. DORSEY, 


He sat before his easel, and thereon 
His pencil colored joyous tints, and shades 

Of beauty—such as lie within the wells 

Of a proud woman’s eye and dwell upon 

Her blushing lips when the pure breath steals up 
With sweet and dewy moisture. The sun-light 
Trembled on the floor in chequered glory, 

As the old oak tree beside the window 

Shook its young leaves with soft and lulling sound, 
Into the rich glances of its golden eyes, 

Like a fond mother rocking her fair babe 

To rest upon her bosom, while she hymns, 

With mellowed voice, her heart-breathed orisons, 
To Heaven and Mary. Then came trilling through 
Like a sweet chorus of Zolian harps, 

The gushing melodv of birds, and sounds 

Of young and joyous laughter, and tiny 

Voices shouting in out-breaking gladness, 

As forth the villege children rushed from schoo} 
To play in the green meadows with the lambs, 

Or toss the marble on the beaten path; 

Some gathered lillies from the river’s side 

And freighted them with crimson buds, then threw 
Them on the waves, like fairy boats to float 

Or sink—for what cared they, the merry ones, 

For life’s dull moral? 


He colored brightly— 
With surpassing grace—that lonely painter; 
And so intent his musings and his thoughts— 
So wrapt in the cenception of his skill, 
That every sound of joy, each odor sweet, 
And beauteous thing on heaven’s fair face, cr earth, 
Were all unheeded, all unheard, unfelt, 
Asif he had already scaled the arch 
Of glory, and inseribed with burning pen 
His humble name on an eternal fane. 
But day-light waned, and jealous shadows stole 
O’er the bright forms and tints and draperies 
His art had wrought; then he was fain to bare 
His hot brow to the evening air, and press 
His temples, throbbing with the fevered tide 
His heart sent gushing up from its deep fount 
Of troubled waters, and indulge in tears— 
Which, pent up in their burning source, might else 
Have scorched his sight. 


THE AMBITIOUS ARTIST. 
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“How sweet, oh God,”—he said— 
“Is every golden chord thy hands hath strung 
On nature’s harp! How beautiful is night 
And all her glorious mysteries! The moon, 
Like a young bride arrayed in shining white, 
Treading in silver slippers o’er the sky’s 
Imperial robe, is beauuful. The stars, 
Those glittering way-marks to th’ Eternal’s throne, 
Are beautiful; and yonder babbling stream, 
Half shaced by the beech and willow trees, 
Through whose umbrageous gloom the heavens smile, 
Until its trembling waves are gemmed with light, 
Is beautiful—surpassingly: and yet i 
I love them not. The link that bound the charm 
Is broke,—the sweetest flower that man e’er hid 
| Within his bosom, lies a withered thing 
| Beneath the mould. She who exchanged her vows : 
With mine, and interwove a thread of life 

Around my path, and with her voice of love 

Made me in love with all created things, 
aa Death lured away, and led her to the skies. 


“Oh! sad it is to feel on earth alone, 
And, as each day declines in light, to know 
Another burning drop is doled away 
From life’s mysterious spring. The fainting breath 
But slowly fans the painted coal, that lights 
Ambition’s fane; and the lonely spirit 
Hears its own echoes as it offers up 
Its rare libatien there. 


“Fa! why such thoughts? 
Fit only for the moralizing brain 
Of some poor student pining o’er his wants, 
Who meanly clings to life for tife’s sweet sake, 
Nor dares defy sharp penury or death 
To reach Fame’s battlements, and wave 
Her sunny banners o’er a gaping world. 


“Some say ambition is a dream, and fame 
Its meteor-light. Is it a dream, I ask, 
When th’ inspired soul brushes her wings 
In th’ eternal hues that beam from God, 
And scatters o’er man’s art or skill, the stars 
Its plumage caught in heaven’s light? And fame! 
Is ita meteor when life’s sun goes down, 
To have your name, your memory embalmed 
In some high work of wild magnificence, 
Created by yourself, where men shall come, 
Age after age, as to a holy shrine, 
To wonder at the mighty theme, and pay 
Most lowly homage to the soul whose skill 
Conceived it? Aha! how pants my spirit 
To win the guerdon of eternal fame!” 
He bowed his head and gave the reins to thought, 
And morning found him dreaming still of fame. 
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THE ATLANTIS. 


BY PETER PROSPERO, LL. D. 


CHAPTER XV.—Continued. 


The events of Sunday or the Sabbath. 











Arter we had finished our frugal meal, and drunk a few 
glasses of excellent wine, Dr. Clarke took me into his 
library, which I found one of the largest and best selected 
for a private man, I had ever seen. The shelves were crowded 
with all the greatest productions of the human mind. His 
conversation about them, too, was lively, various, and en- a 
chanting, and their authors appeared to be friends with whom a 
his spirit had held long and familiar converse. He was t 
equally at home upon subjects of philosophy, of literature, i: 
and of theology. With alike success he had penetrated into 
the profoundest depths of science, mastered the most difficult 
arts of reasoning, collected the rich treasures of elegant 
letters, and replenished his mind with the noblest concep- 
tions and variegated images of poetry and imagination. His 
understanding was of that large, manly and liberal cast, i 
which, viewing every object with a philosophic eye, and as 7 
tinged -with the mild colors of charity and philanthropy, ; 
disdains the trammels of bigotry, and the narrow prejudices 
and exclusive assumptions of ignorance, presumption, and 
spiritual self-conceit. ‘The works of sound philosophers, of 
eminent divines of all sects, and fine writers in all lan- 
guages, furnished him a daily aliment most refreshing and 
acceptable. Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, along with Chilling- a 
worth, Stillingfleet, Cranmer, Hooker, and the great English im 
theologians, were the objects of his fervent panegyrics. Of 
Newton and Locke, he spoke with idolatrous veneration; and Li 
with scarcely less enthusiasm, of all their great compeers in - 
science, discoverers in philosophy, and inventors in the arts - 
While he reprehended the exertions, and deprecated the * 
mischiefs produced by those who had signalized themselves q 
in théir hostility to Christianity, he did ample justice to their A 
pretensions, allowed the full benefit of their virtues, and with | E 
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true Christian moderation, deplored the extreme infatuation 

of their counsels, the mischievous tendency of their principles, 

and the misdirection of their zeal. na word, while standing _ 

in the presence of Dr. Clarké, and holding high converse it 
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with him upon those topics, which are the noblest that can 
engage the attention or occupy the labors of the human mind, 
I felt myself in communion with one of the choicest intelli- 
gences ever despatched from heaven to become the lights of 
earth. From my previous knowledge of the unrivalled excel- 
lence of his works, I thought I beheld him exhibited as a 
perfect model of the profound philosopher, the finished 
scholar, the consummate critic, the exemplary christian, the 
learned theologian, and the heaven-aecredited minister at the 
altar of his God. He seemed to occupy a similar position in 
the church, as Newton does in natural philosophy, and Locke 
in metaphysics. 

In turning over the volumes which lay upon a table, I came 
to one of such prayer-books as we had used in the church; 
and upon examining its contents, my attention was attracted 
by a perceptible difference in the calendar, from that which 
is established in the Episcopal Church of England and 
America. What do I see here, Dr. Clarke? exclaimed I. 
You have no moveable feasts in your church of Saturnia; but 
all your great days are stationary, like our Christmas. What 
has induced you to make an arrangement of this kind? 

Because, he replied, since there were precise days in the 
year in which Christ was crucified and arose from the dead, 
and those days could be exactly ascertained by mathematical 
calculations, we concluded it to be much wiser to have those 
computations completed, and those events celebrated at the 
very periods in which they transpired. This adjustment has 
the double advantage, of communicating a greater air of ver- 
similitude to those great epochshemselves, and of relieving 
the services of the church from their intricacy and obscurity. 
To the reflecting and intelligent mind, it gives a semblance 
of fiction instead of reality, to the resurrection of Christ, to 
commemorate it days, weeks, and a month later in one year, 
than in another. It might suit the Jews, in the infancy of 
astronomy, to regulate their passover by lunar calculations, 
but it ill comports with the present perfection of science, to 
subject our Easter to the inconvenience and embarrassment 
of the same imperfect computations of time. Mankind need 
no longer walk upon crutches, when their limbs are restored 
to soundness, and their nerves are strung with vigor. 

That, said I, is an admirable suggestion, and obvious 
improvement. Simplicity is a crowning recommendation in 
every arrangement of art, as well as system of science. 

But now, Doctor, continued I, that you have disclosed to 
me with so much candor and ingenuousness, the grounds of 
those alterations and improvements you have made in our 
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liturgy, will you allow me to inquire, whether you ever 
really held opinions different from what are called the orthodox 
doctrines of the church, upon the subject of the trinity and 
the divinity of Christ? 

Clarke. Most willingly shall I answer any interrogatories 
upon that or any other dogma of Christian theology. I never 
entertained any sentiments which I was disinclined to avow, 
and in this republic, at any rate, there can be no motive to 
concealment. We are all here indulged a perfect liberty of 
thought and action. Upon the subject of the trinity, I never 
held any opinions inconsistent with the tenets of the Church 
of England. If those who were so keen-scented in the 
detection of latent heresies in doctrine, had thoroughly 
studied and comprehended my catholic doctrine of the trinity, 
they might have discerned that my propositions were, at least, 
innocent, if not correspondent to their views. My purpose 
in that tract—a purpose to which I still firmly adhere—was 
to keep up the scriptural distinctions between what are 
denominated the several persons or hypostasies in the God- 
head, although, perhaps, no language supplies us with a term 
adequate to convey our conceptions of that mysterious and 
incomprehensible topic. But is it not important to religion 
and theological science, that the conceptions we entertain of 
the persons in the Godhead, should be precisely ascertained, 
and clearly distinguished? ‘Would it answer to throw into 
confusion their characteristic traits? May not some properties 
be affirmed of the Father, the fountain of divinity, which are 
not justly attributable to the Son, and vice versa? Could it 
be affirmed of the Father, that he became incarnate, and was 
crucified for our sins? or that he was derived from the Son? 
Neither, without a jumble of incongruous ideas, can it be 
said of the Son, that he exists by the necessity of his nature, 
since his being is derivative. And yet, both these persons 
are co-equal! and co-eternal, as well as one. These were the 
distinctions which I endeavored to delineate, ascertain, 
define, and establish; and a nice attention to them would 
render our admirable liturgy faultless in its language. They 
are nice and metaphysical subtleties, it is true, but never- 
theless sound, and, upon a mysterious subject, by no means 
unimportant. Instead of savoring of heresy, at some future 
day, they might be found to prevent its influx into the church. 

Prospero. From this statement it would appear, that you 
make not the smallest approximation in your creed to the 
system of Unitarianism For you know, that you, as well as 
Newton and Locke, have been accused of favoring that 
coctrine. 
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Clarke. I know that those opinions have been ascribed to 
me, as well as to those illustrious men, and with similar 
injustice to us all. None of us agree with Dr. Waterland, 
indeed, in his expositions of the orthodox faith, or with his 
fraternity of theologians, who would have attributes commu- 
nicated to a being or person, which are incommunicable in 
their nature, and mingle in confusion, inconsistent attributes. 
But we are not, on this account, tinctured with Unitarianism. 
The Unitarians form a learned and respectable denomination 
of Christians, in Saturnia; and, under the impression to 
which you have alluded, Newton, Locke, and myself were 
invited to join their society. But they are now convinced, 
that our opinions are entirely discrepant from theirs. 

At this moment, the bell summoned us to te afternoon 
church, and after attending a second time, the ministrations 
of my admirable acquaintance, I returned to my room in the 
hotel to spend the evening. 

Would the alterations made by Dr. Clarke, I inwardly 
exclaimed, be real improvements in the inimitable liturgy of 
the Episcopal Church? This must be left to her collected 
wisdom to decide. A church whose affairs are judiciously 
conducted, should neither rush precipitately into plans of 
amendment, nor be withheld from wholesome changes by a 
panic of innovation. A too tremulous apprehension of change 
would have refused Christendom the immense and incalcula- 
ble benefits of the Reformation, 


% 
SCENES OF CHILDHOOD. 


In my poor mind it is most sweet to muse 
Upon the days gone by—to act, in thought, 
Past seasons o’er; and be again a child, 

To sit, in fancy, on the turf-clad slope, 

Down which the child would roll; 

* ° * - To pluck gay flowers, 
Make poeses in the sun, which the child’s hand 
(Childhood, offended soon, soon reconcil’d,) 
Would throw away and straight take up again, 
Then fling them to the winds; and up the lawn 
Bound with so playful and so light a foot, 

That the press’d daisy scarcely declin’d her head. 


Lamb. 





GEOLOGY. 
THEORY OF A PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT OF ORGANIC LIFE. 


BY PROFESSOR FOREMAN 


A piscussion, between the French and British geologists, 
involving this theory, has been for some time in progress, in 
which the former, defend and maintain it. Some account of 
this discussion may be entertaining to American readers. 

The organic remains which are found imbedded in the 
various strata of rocks, in different parts of the world, con- 
sisting of fossilized plants, zoophytes, shell-fish, crustacea, 
insects, fishes, reptiles, birds, and mammiferous animals, 
have occurred as fossils, very nearly in the order in which 
they are here enumerated. Beginning with the lowest, and 
consequently, ‘he oldest rocks of the globe, there are seldom 
found any remains of organic life, except of such plants as 
occupy a very low place in the scale of development. As 
the observer studies, however, the formations which have 
been deposited since, he meets with other plants of higher 
grade; and as he progresses slowly upwards to the newer 
rocks, he finds not only vegetable remains, but the traces of 
animals, increasing in their size, and in the number and com- 
plicated refinement of their structure. These discoveries 
demonstrate, by evidence of the most satisfactory nature, that 
the globe of the earth has undergone a suite of remarkable 
changes, since its original creation. When it was first 
rolled forth from the hands of its Creator, we have not even 
the means of conjecturing. It has been concluded, however, 
that all formations, at present existing, have been effected at 
the bottom of the sea, by the destruction of other formations 
older than themselves. Likewise, it has been inferred from 
their disentombed remains, that certain portions of the 
earth’s surface, have been, successively, exposed to the 
action of air, light, and heat, during periods in which organic 
life flourished and decayed, became imbedded in detritus, 
subsequently to be submersed by causes not fully compre- 
hended. 
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Enough has here been predicated to enable the reader to 
understand, how great a difficulty would present itself to the 
advocate of the progressive theory, if he should discover in’ 
rocks, occupying a comparatively Jow situation, the remains 
of an auimal of a high grade of organization—if, in other 
words, among the remains of ferns, marine shells, turtles, 
crocodiles, and other reptilia remains, indicating an almost 
totally submerged terrene surface, inhabited by ampnibious 
animals, (with a temperature very high, and, consequently, 
an atmosphere loaded with moisture,) he should discover the 
remains of animals endowed with the powers and functions 
of a very high order. Yet, like remains have been discovered 
in such relations, indicating a climate and productions not 
unlike those of New Holland; and the discovery, not many 
years since, of the remains of several warm-blooded quad- 
rupeds, among the secondary rocks of England, placed an 
obstacle before the march of this progressive theory, of the 
very character hinted. 

There are a series of rocks on the southern extremity of 
England, which have furnished some of the most beautiful, as 
well as instructive, lessons to the geologist. None similar 
to them are yet known to exist in America; but the position 
they would generally occupy, may be supposed as somewhere 
beneath the marl, and above the coal formations of this 
country. The series is extensive, but the member in which 
these surprising femains were noticed, is usually known as 
the Stonesfield slate, and holds a place very low down in 
the great divisions of the oolite rocks. 

Here, among the relics of fyci, palm, tree ferns, seed 
vessels, leaves and stems of trees assimilating our pines, 
have been found many species of marine shells, the bones 
and teeth of gigantic reptiles of the crocodile order, the 
osseous remains of turtles, of pterodactyles or flying lizards, 
teeth, scales, and bones of fishes, &c.; besides formations, 
establishing the former existence of, at least, four mammiferous 
warm-blooded quadrupeds, in connexion with the above. 
They are considered by geologists, as the most precious 
relics of the past ages of the globe, the only known example 
of mammalia remains on the secondary formation, and the 
most ancient memorials, yet known, of this type of animals— 
no representatives of the same class having, as yet, been 
found in any of the upper secondary strata of rocks. We 
insert a figure of one of these fossils from the collections 
of Mr. Broderip in London; all of which have, since, been 
purchased and transferred to the British Museum. 
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It represents a lower juw, which certainly belonged to a 
quadruped. From the exact resemblance in its general 
organization, the number and form of the teeth, it was 
pronounced by Baron Cuvier, to belong to an animal similar 
to the existing species of opossum, and has, accordingly, 


























received the name of Didelphis Bucklandii.* The figure 

placed above, is somewhat larger than the original, which was 

attached to an animal about the size of our mole. It is the right 

half of a lower maxilary bone, containing seven molar, one ca- 

nine, and three incisor teeth; the end of the jawis fractured, and 

in the fossil, traces of the alveolar process of a fourth incisor, 

are seen. It is well preserved in a slab of oolite, which 

contains, likewise, remains of marine shells, as Trigonia and 

Venus. The discovery of this fossil seems fatal to the theor 

of progressive development, or the notion, that the order of 

precedence in the creation of animals, considered chronologi- 

cally, coincided with the order in which they would be 

ranked in a catalogue, according to perfection or complexity 

of structure. : 
The discussion which we have referred to, is conducted by 

M. De Blainville, a celebrated naturalist and French acade- 

mician, and by Professor Owen, the great English comparative 

anatomist. Some months since, a bold stroke was attempted 

by the former, to support this doctrine of progression, by 

degrading the rank of the fossil opossum, which made its 

appearance, unfortunately for this theory, so prematurely 

on this planet. Instead of a warm-blooded mammifer, he 

proposes to place it lower down the scale of animals, and on 

an equality with living types, similar to those which prevailed 

during that epoch, and which were the sauvian or lizard 





*Didelpbis Bucklandii. 
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races—in fact, he proposes that it be considered as a reptile, 
and thus would take away its anomalous character; or, if not 
referable to this kingdom, that it should at any rate be 
regarded as more closely related to the seals, than to the 
family of terrestrial mammalia, where Cuvier placed it. He 
followed up his “doubts on the pretended fossil Didelphis of 
Stonesfield,”” by proposing that the generic name, aimphithe- 
rium, be adopted for the fossil remains, hitherto improperly 
denominated Dideiphis. 

The first opponent with whom his pamphlet met, was 
M. Valenciennes, who communicated a memoir to the French 
academy; in which he states, that he has compared the 
— fossil jaw with the corresponding portion of mam- 
malia and reptilia, in the great museum of the Jardin des 
Plantes, and that he is enabled fully to confirm the correct- 
ness of Cuvier’s original determination concerning it. He 
thinks them sufficiently distinct, however, from any existing 
animal forms, to entitle them to a separate generic appella- 
tion; he, therefore, proposes to place them in a new genus, 
to be known as Phylacotherium. Having, thus, added a 
new name to the fossil, which already had two, and no little 
to the perplexity of the subject, M. Valenciennes left it open 
for M. De Blainville’s further consideration. It was not 
supposed that the latter would be convinced by such argu- 
ments, though it was probable that he would waive the 
subject. The ‘only philosophical method of settling the 
question, would have been, to have recourse to the chisel and 
hammer in the quarries of Stonesfield, and thus lead to the 
detection of some other portigns of the skeleton of this 
animal, besides a mere lower jaw. 

The next step in this discussion was taken by M. De Blain- 
ville, who re-opened the question ina second memoir, submit- 
ted to the French academy, which drew forth an express 
paper on the subject, from Professor Owen, in reply, which 
was read at a meeting of the London Geological Society, and 
which was followed up by a brilliant and protracted discussion 
at that meeting. Singular to record, it seems that the result 
in general terms, was quite favorable to the views of M. De 
Blainville. We have only space to give a general outline of 
Professor Owen’s paper upon this subject. It commenced 
with a history of the discovery of the fossils, and of the dis- 
cussion which had lately taken place concerning the rank they 
should have in the seale of animals. He pronounced a just 
eulogy on the truth and tact with which the illustrious Cuvier 
formed a judgment upon the affinities of an extinct animal, 
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from the inspection of a fossil fragment. He then referred to 
the doubts expressed by M. De Blainville respecting the 
mammiferous nature of the Stenesfield jaws from an exami- 
nation, not of the specimens themselves, but of casts, and on 
the supposition that the state of the fossils, may not admit of 
their true characters being determined. Professor Owen 
having had in his possession, however, three of the fossils, 
stated distinctly that the specimens are sufficiently complete 
to enable any anatomist conversant with the established 

eneralizations in comparative osteology to pronounce, there- 
rom, not only the class, but the more restricted group of 
animals to which they belonged. When Cuvier assigned the 
jaws first found, to the Marsupialia, he stated that they 
belonged to an extinct genus resembling the Didelphis, but 
differing from al! known living carnivorous mammalia, in 
having eleven molar teeth in each ramus of the lower jaw; and 
it is to be regretted that, then, he did not propose a generic 
name for the fossil animal. Had he done so, much of the 
erroneous reasoning since advanced, on the supposition that 
he really viewed it as a true Didelphis, would have been 
prevented. M. De Blainville likewise, from the inspection 
of a cast of the jaw, has been induced to state, that there is 
no trace of a convex articulating condyle, which is considered 
to be the distinguishing character between the mammalia and 
the ovipara; but that there is, instead, an articulating fissure 
similar to that which is observed in the jaw of fishes. Pro- 
fessor Owen, however, not having studied these fossils from 
casts, but in the original specimens, is fully satisfied of the ex- 
istence of the convex condyle. Another objection advanced 
by the French geologist, refers to the number and position of 
the teeth, in which he has again been misled by examining the 
casts only—since he states that the teeth instead of being 
imbedded in sockets, have their fangs confluent with, or 
anchylosed to the substance of the jaw. 

Mr. Owen has clearly ascertained, that the teeth are in 
distinct sockets, and that so far from being anchylosed to the 
bone, they are plainly separated from it, by a thin layer of 
a distinct color from either that of the teeth or the bone; 
this is, apparently, due to the matrix insinuating itself into the 
sockets, in the manner that it has into the vascular canals of 
the bone. M. De Blainville’s objection, that the fossil seems 
to exhibit the structure of a compound jaw, is, by similar 
reasoning, proved to be erroneous. Mr. Owen publicly and 
minutely compared the fossil with the corresponding portion 
of the skeleton of a recent Didelphis, and established, beyond 
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question, a much stronger affinity between them, than can 
exist between an opossum and a seal. 

We have drawn most of the above details from the casual 
published reports of the London Geological Society, where 
this subject, yet open for discussion, continues to excite a 
deep interest. 


THE POET. 
BY JNO. HICKMAN, JR. 


Tue Poet is found on the spangled glade, 
Reclining in bowers by the May-queen made; 
By waters that playfully dance between 
Their banks of a bright and a living green— 
He mirrors his face in the chrystal flood, 
And sighs in the shade of the forest wood. 


He gazes above on the clear cold sky, 

From paths where the fields of the glaciers lie;— 
Entranced and enchained, by the love of song, 
He lists to the blast as it sweeps along, 

And sapturous, sees on the craggy peak, 

The yaring and skill of the chamois’ freak. 


Whilst lighthings in mass their fire-bolts fling, 
He catches his plume from the eagle’s wing, 
When swooping with eye of celestial glare 

He banquets in realms of the lower air; 

And laughs with a glee when the mountain oak 
Is shattered by might of the thunder’s stroke. 


On the cataract’s brink he watches alone, 

Like a sentinel chief on his turret-stone, 

The strength and the strife of the angry flood, 
When poured from the palm of the mighty God; 
Till frenzied with transport, he leaps in the wave 
To seek in its depths, for the Nereid’s cave. 


He grasps at the Orion, flushing in light, 

To garnish his robes with the jewels of night— 
He fashions his wreath of the ivy vine, 

With boughs of the laurel and fadeless pine; 
Paints on the rock, with a pencil of fire, 

The poet’s form, and his deathless lyre. 
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THE LITTLE FRENCHMAN AND HIS WATER LOTS, with 
other Sketches of the Times. By George P. Morris. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Blanchard. 





Wirn the last issue of the Museum I had intended, like Prospero 
with his staff, 


“ to break my editorial pen 
And bury it certain fathoms in the earth;” 































but I have enjoyed so rich a treat in perusing the above pleasant 
volume, that I cannot resist the desire of sharing my gratification with 
the readers of the Museum, by turning over its pages together. 

With the delineation of characters and scenes drawn from the higher 
classes of the antique, and the serio-tragic air of authors, the public 
have been sufficiently wearied. It is an agreeable change, therefore, to 
see them descend from their stilts, and, instead of strutting amongst 
kings and princesses, in all the pomp and circumstance of power, move 
among the multitude, in the humbler scenes of modern life. . 

The field here is boundless and untrodden; and whether it be the aim 
of the author to amuse or profit his readers, the interest and the novelty 
will alike ensure success. Dickens may be regarded as the founder of 
a school of this kind; and the happy manner in which he has illustrated 
the peculiarities of the English character, as exhibited in the lower 
classes, has secured to him universal popularity, at home, and an ; 
enviable reputation in our own country, where the finer shades of his if 
— are less distinguishable, on account of our imperfect knowledge of ‘ 

nglish peculiarities. ‘4 

Though not imitators of Boz, we have some few writers who have 
directed their pens to the delineations of every-day life: We may class t 
among these, the talented Miss Leslie, the Author of ‘Charcoal x! 
Sketches,” and the Author of the ‘Little Frenchman and his Water 
Lots.” The “Mrs. Washington Potts,” and some other tales of the 
first named writer, are a pleasant satire upon the foolish preference 
discovered by Americans for foreigners. The ‘Charcoal Sketches” of 
Mr. Neal are individual portraits of the several “unwashed” species of 
the genus, American loafer, all executed with admirable fidelity. Never 
was a brush more felicitous than the one which produced Peter Brush. 

Though last, not least, our author in his sketches of personages and , 
events of the times, has his distinctive peculiarities. He has seen fit to 
consider the world around him, in a financial point of view; and has 
given us a series of stories founded principally upon pecuniary specu- 
lations—such as we might have expected from the pen of Sprague, or 
Halleck, or the great financier and wit, Biddle, himself, in his moments 
of relaxation. From subjects, apparently, unpropitious, he has succeeded 

in producing several tales of rare interest, that will be read, not only 
, with pleasure, but with great advantage. 
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In this age, when the money-making mania prevails to such an 
extent, that all are quitting the sure and rational, though slow means of 
acquiring competence, in the delusive hope of becoming suddenly rich, 
by staking their all upon a desperate die, it is necessary that the warn- 
ing voice should be often lifted up, to counsel and to caution; and we 
doubt whether elaborate essays, that are more frequently applauded than 
read, will do more to awaken reflection, than sober truths, conveyed 
like those of our author, in the attractiveness of pleasant satire. No 
man can withstand ridicule less than the speculator—against no one 
can it be employed with higher advantage. 

The book opens with the Frenchman and his Water Lots, a story 
which illustrates in the most piquant manner, the folly of abandoning 
the sure gains of any profession or employment, for deceitful specula- 
tion. The reader Sol veiur to many instances in his own recollection, 
of persons who, like Monsieur, in grasping at wealth, have lost a com- 
petency. The style is easy and natural, and with the assistance of the 
fine etching of Johnson, places, in a vivid light, the persone dramatis 
before the eyes of the reader. We transfer it to our pages, as it is of 
the most convenient length for copying. 


“THE LITTLE FRENCHMAN AND HIS WATER LOTS. 


*‘How much real comfort every one might enjoy, if he would be contented 
with the lot in which heaven has cast him, and how much trouble would be 
avoided if people would only ‘let well alone.’ A moderate independence, qui- 
etly and honestly procured, is certainly every way preferable even to immense 
possessions achieved by the wear and tear of mind and body so necessary to 
procure them. Yet there are very few individuals, let them be doing ever so 
well in the world, who are not always straining every nerve to do better; and 
this is one of the many causes why failures in business so frequently occur 
among us. The present generation seem unwilling to ‘realize’ by slow and 
sure degrees; but choose rather to set their whole hopes upon a single cast, 
which either makes gr mars them for ever! 

‘‘Gentle reader, do you remember Monsieur Poopoo? He used to keep a small 
toy-store in Chatham, near the corner of Pearl street. You must recollect him, 
of course. He lived there for 7 years, and was one of the most polite and 
accommodating of shopkeepers. When a juvenile, you have — tops and 
marbles of him a thousand times. To besure you have; and seen his vinegar- 
visage lighted up with a smile as you flung him the coppers; and you have 
laughed at his little straight queue and his dimity breeches, and all the other 
oddities that made up the every-day apparel of my little Frenchman. Ah, I 
perceive you recollect him now. 

‘Well, then, there lived Mousieur Poo ever since he came from ‘dear, 
delightful Paris,’ as he was wont to call the city of his nativity—there he 
took in the pennies for his kickshaws—there he laid aside five thousand dollars 
against a rainy day—there he was as happy as a lark—and there, in all human 
probability, he would have been to this very day, a respected and substantial 
citizen, had he been willing to ‘let well alone.’ But Monsieur Poopoo had 


heard strange stories about the ene rise in real estate; and, having under- 


stood that most of his neighbours had become suddenly rich by speculating in 
lots, he instantly grew dissatisfied with his own lot, forthwith determined to 
shut up shop, turn every thing into cash, and set about making money in right- 
down earnest. No sooner said than done; and our quondam storekeeper a few 
ore afterward attended an extensive sale of cal estate, at the Me chants’ 
Exchange. 

“There was the auctioneer, with his beautiful and inviting lithographic 
maps—all the lots as smooth and square and enticingly laid out as pcsstiibe—and 
oe were the speculators—and there, in the midst of them, stood Monsieur 

oopoo. 

“«*Hlere they are, gentlemen,’ said he of the hammer, ‘the most valuable lots 
ever offered for sale Give me a bid for them?’ 

** ‘One hundred each,’ said a bystander. 
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‘«*One hundred!’ said the auctioneer, ‘scarcely enough to pay for the maps. 
One hundred—going—and fifty—gone! Mr. H. they are yours. A noble pur- 
chase. You’ll sell those same lots in less than a fortnight for fifty thousand 
dollar’s profit.’ 

‘*Monsieur Poopoo pricked up his ears at this, and was lost in astonishment. 
This was a much easier way certainly of accumulating riches than selling toys 
in Chatham street, and he Semnibined to buy and vee | his fortune without delay. 

**The auctioneer proceeded in his sale. Other parcels were offered and dis- 
posed of, and all the purchasers were promised immense advantages for their 
enterprise. At last came a more valuable parcel than all the rest. The com- 
pany pressed around the stand, and Monsieur Poopoo did the same. 

** «I now offer you, gentlemen, these magnificent lots, delightfully situated on 
Long Island, with valuable water privileges. Property in fee—title indisputa- 
ble—terms of sale, cash—deeds ready for delivery immediately after the sale. 
How much for them? Give them a start at ——— How much?? The auc- 
tioneer looked around; there were no bidders. At last he caught the eye of 
Monsieur Poopoo. ‘Did you say one hundred, sir? Beautiful lots—valuable 
water privileges—shall I say one hundred for you?’ 

‘© * Out Monsieur; I will give you von hundred dollar a piece for de lot vid de 
valuarble vatare privilege; c’est ca.’ 

«*<Only one hundred a piece for these sixty valuable lots—only one hun- 
dred—going—going—going—gone!” 

‘‘Monsieur Poopoo was the fortunate possessor. The auctioneer congratulated 
him—the sale closed—and the company dispersed. 

*«* Pardonnez moi, monsieur,’ said Poopoo, as the auctioneer descended his 
edestal, ‘you shall exrcusez moi, if I shall go to votre bureau, your counting- 
10use, ver quick to make every ting sure wid respec to de lot vid de valuarble 

vatare privalege. Von leetle bird in de hand he vorth two in de tree, c’est vrai—eh?” 

** ‘Certainly, sir.’ 

** «Vell den, allons.’ 

**And the gentlemen repaired to the counting-house, where the six thousand 
dollars were paid, and the deeds of the property delivered. Monsieur Poopoo 
put these carefully in his pocket, and as he was about taking his leave, the auc- 
tioneer made him a present of the lithographic outline of the lots, which was a 
very liberal thing on his part, considering the map was a beautiful specimen of 
that glorious art. Poopoo could not admire it sufficiently. There were his sixty 
lots, as uniform as possible, and his little gray eyes sparkled like diamonds as 
they wandered from one end of the spacious sheet to the other. 

**Poopoo’s heart was as light as a feather, and he snapped his fingers in the 
very wantonness of joy as he repaired to Delmonico’s, and ordered the first good 
French dinner that had gladdened his palate since his arrival in America. 

“After having discussed his repast, and washed it down with a bottle of choice 
old claret, he resolved upon a visit to Long Island to view his purchase. He 
consequently immediately hired a horse and ig, crossed the Brooklyn ferry, and 
drove along the margin of the river to the Wa'labut, the location in question. 

‘‘Our friend, however, was not a little perplexed to find his pate: Every- 
thing on the map was as fair and even as possible, while all the grounds about 
him were as undulated as they could well be imagined, and there was an elbow 
of the East river thrusting itself quite into the ribs of the land, which seemed 
to have no business there. This puzzled the Frenchman —et and, 
being a stranger in those parts, he called to a farmer in an adjacent field. 

** Mon ami, are you acquaint vid dis part of de country—eh?’ 

*« Yes, I was born here, and know every inch of it.’ 

** *Ah, c’est bein, dat vill do,’ and the Frenchman got out of the gig,;tied the 
horse, and produced his lithographic map. 

** «Den maybe you vill have de kindness to show me de sixty lot vich I have 
bought, vid de valuarble vatare privalege?’ 

«The farmer glanced his ¢ye over the parer. 

*< «Yes, sir, with pleasure; if you will S good enough to get into my boat, I 
will row you out to them!” 

*«<Vat dat you say, sare?” 

** ‘My friend,’ said the farmer, ‘this section of Long Island has recently been 
bought up by the speculators of New York, and laid out for a great city; but the 
principal street 1s only visible at low tide. ‘VVhen this part of the East river is 
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filled up, it will be just there. Your lots, as you will perceive, are beyond it; 
and are now all w water.’ 

‘*At first the Frenchman was incredulous. He could not believe his senses. 
As the facts, however, gradually broke upon him, he shut one eye, squinted 
obliquely at the heavens—the river—the farmer—and then he turned away and 
squinted at them all over again! There was his purchase sure enough; but then 
it could not be perceived, for there was a river flowing over it! He drew a box 
from his waistcoat et, opened it, with an emphatic knock upon the lid, 
took a pinch of snuff, and restored it to his waistcoat pocket as before. Poopoo 
was evidently in trouble, having ‘thoughts which often lie too deep for tears;’ 
and, as his grief was also too big for words, he untied his horse, jumped into his 
gig, and returned to the auctioneer in hot haste. 

**lt was near night when he arrived at the auction-room—his horse in a foam 
and himself in a fury. The auctioneer was leaning back in his chair, with his 
legs stuck out of a low window, quietly smoking a cigar after the labors of the 
day, and humming the music from the last new opera, 

***Monsieur, I have much plaisir to fin you, chez vous, at home.’ 

*<*Ah, Poopoo! glad to see you. Take a seat, old boy.’ 

«* «But I shall not take de seat, sare.’ 

** “No—why, what’s the matter?’ 

> beaucoup de matter. I have been to see de gran lot vot you sel me 
to-day. 

***Well, sir, I ho ou like your purchase?’ 

** “No, mensieur, Ta like hing? . 

**<]’m sorry for it; but there is no ground for your complaint.’ 

*« ‘No, sare; dare is no ground at all—de ground is all vatare!’ 

*««*You joke!’ 

‘J no joke. I nevare joke; je n’entends pas la raillerie. Sare, volez vous 
have de kindness to give me back de money vot I pay!’ 

** ‘Certainly not.’ 

*« «Den vill you be so good as to take de East river off de top of my lot?’ 

*«*That’s your business, sir, not mine.’ 

** ‘Den I make von mauvaise affaire—von gran mistake!’ 

*<*T hope not. I don’t think you have thrown your money away in the land.’ 

** “No, sare; but I tro it avay in de vatare!”’ 

*«<That’s not my fait.’ 

«<« *Yes, sare, but it is your fault. You’re von ver gran rascal to swindle me 
out of de Vargent.’ 

“* ‘Hollo, old Poopoo, you grow personal; and if you can’t keep a civil tongue 
in your head, you must go out of my counting-room.’ 

***Vare shall I go to, ch?’ % 

**<To the devil, for aught I care, you foolish old Frenchman!’ said the auc- 
tioneer, waxing warm. 

‘« «But, sare, I vill not go to de devil to oblige you!’ replied the Frenchman, 
Waxing warmer. ‘You sheat me out of all de dollar vot I make in Shathame 
street; but I vill not go to de devil for all dat. I vish you may go to de devil 
yourself you dem yan-kee-doo-dell, and I vill go and drown eal tout de suite, 
right avay.’ 

** «You could’nt make better use of your water privileges, old boy!’ 

«© *Ah, misericorde! Ah, mon dieu, je suis abime. Iam ruin! 1 am done up! 
I am break all into ten sousan leetle pieces! I am von lame duck, andI shall 


vaddle across de gran ocean for Paris, vish is de only valuarble vatare privalege 
dat is left me a present!” 


‘*Poor Poopoo was as good as his word. He sailed in the next packet, and 
arrived in Paris almost as pennyless as the day he left it. 

‘Should any one feel disposed to doubt the veritable circumstances here re- 
corded, let him cross the East river to the Wallabout, and farmer J * * * * * * 


will row him out to the very place where the poor Frenchman’s lots still remain 
under water.” 


“The Monopoly and the People’s Line” follows; and is a most 
amusing account of the rival struggles of a Dutch and an American 
stage-driver, for the patronage of the dear public. The discomfiture of 
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the latter, when set upon by a greedy Jonathan, is a most ludicrous 
description—and the etching by the artist—the cool, determined look of 
the Yankee, as he points to the printed conditions of the stage-bil!—and 
the semi-lugubrious, semi-savage countenance of the driver, as with one 
hand he endeavors to “corner” the change in his breeches’ pocket, while 
he clenches the other, is worthy of Hogarth himself. 

The best of the tales is “Beverly Lee, or the Days of the Shin- 
plasters.” This is the history of a young man, who, on leaving college, 
came into possession of a fortune; and, young and inexperienced, was 
drawn into the vortex of speculation, and was. ruined. There are more 
characters introduced into this tale, than the others, and they are varied, 
well conceived, and well sustained. The generous temper of Lee, his chi- 
valry, his misfortunes, and his struggles over the midnight lamp, to retrieve 
his fortunes—the constancy and the spirit of Emily Withers—the mean 
disposition of the little pettifogger, who endeavored to supplant him in 
her affections, and who, “dressed up in a little brief authority,” sought 
to wreak his vengeance on his rival—the arrest of the unfortunate 
debtor—the benevolence of the grateful Jew—and his final good fortune 
and marriage, throw around the story, a most attractive and delightful 
interest. 

The Sketches from the Springs are most pleasant gossipings of the 
personages, sayings and doings, at Saratoga, during the watering 
season. That of the little Frenchman, ‘‘who could get some leetle sleep 
nevare,” is particularly amusing. 

We are not equally pleased with the Leaves from an Editor’s Port- 
Folio. Some of them are very meagre in incident and careless in style. 
The Want of Confidence, however, contains a most excellent moral; and, 
like the stories, has a financial application. A Frenchman is the-hero 
in this story, also. The anecdote of Masor Noan as a dramatist, is told 
in a happy manner; and is an interesting item in the varied history of 
that talented, high-minded, and honorable man. 

In conclusion, we consider these ‘‘Hits at the Times” as ‘fair hits,’ 
and predict for them more editions than the present. Indeed, we pro- 
cured this volume, after we had called on three bibliopoles who had 
sold out the copies they had on hand. 

The paper, typography, designs, and the whole getting up of the 
work, reflect the highest credit on the taste of the publishers. H 


SELECT MINOR POEMS, translated from the German of Geethe and 
Schiller, with notes. By John S. Dwight. Boston: Hilliard, Gray, 
& Co. 1839. 


This is the third volume of a series of ‘Specimens ef Foreign Stand- 
ard Literature, edited by George Ripley.” The first two volumes of the 
Specimens contained ‘Philosophical Miscellanies, translated from the 
French of Cousin, Jouffroy, and B. Constant, with introductory and 
critical notices: by George Ripley.” The fourth, fifth, and sixth, which 
are about to appear, contain the “History of German Literature, trans- 
lated from the German of Menzel, by Professor C. C. Felton.” Others 
of similar interest will follow. 

This arduous and liberal undertaking has met with sueh encourage- 
ment and sympathy that its success is ensured. The first two volumes, 
translated by the projector of the scheme, Mr. Ripley, are admirably 
executed, and exhibit mastership in the art of translation, judgment in 
selection, and liberal scholarship in the introductory and critical notices, 

The third volume, the one before us, is a casket of jewels. A brighter 
volume is seldom brought to light in any country, The student of 
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Shakspeare and Milton and Wordsworth, has here, too, some of those 
productions that make — so rich an enjoyment. The mood whereto 
the mind is lifted by the works of these great English masters, is the fitting 
atmosphere through which to behold the poems of Geethe and Schiller. 
They are gems that will bear the most trying light, and whose worth the 

educated eye will the most value. 

| Goethe and Schiller were, says Mr. Dwight, in his beautful preface, 

“through their lives, the foremost fellow-workers in the cause of a genu- 
ine literature of life and nature. The living movement which com; 
menced with them, has been for some time making itself felt through 
other conventional and lifeless literatures. It has re::ched us here, and 
it is welcomed. Its influences cannot but be fruitful. It speaks always 
to the young life of a people. It tellsthe reader that he too is some- 
thing; it salutes with quickening emphasis, what original force and fire 
there may be in him. It is philanthropic in its spirit; it is earnest, 
naiural, true, and trath-loving. It hallows, while it fertilizes and 
adorns the common walks of life. To the common interests of all, as 
men, it speaks; it explores that great common field, and tells us, with 
the glow of ever-fresh discovery, how boundless are iis riches; how 
life, and thought, and poetry, and beauty, are the inheritance of man, 
and not of any class, or age, or nation; and how each, however humble, 
by fidelity to himself, shall find the natural current of his own being, 
leading back into the very bosom of that ocean. More especially is this 
the poet’s mission; and the great poets of Germany, in these days, have 
been the foremost to have faith to try and prove its efficacy. From the 
poems and the lives of Goethe and Schiller, many a young mind has 
caught the watchword of self-culture; let him speed it onwards.” 

That is what we want in this country,—self-culture. The richest 
Jesson which even the great can teach us (and which the greatest do 
teach as well by direct precept as by indirect inculcation,) is, not to 
strive to be like them, but to unfold what is in ourselves. To make by 
wise efforts the moSt of his natural endowments, is a duty for every 
man, but — for him who would be a teacher of others. And 
the poet is the first of teachers. What we also need, is a zealous dis- 
interested devotion to knowledge for its own sake. The high office of 
the man of letters is not valued eveg by literary men. Hear what 

Schiller says of it, and he practised his own precept: 





























‘But how is the Artist to d himself from the corruptions of his time, which 
on every side assail him? By despising its decisions. t him look upwards to 
his dignity and his mission, not downwards to his happiness and his wants. Free 
alike from the vain activity that longs to impress its traces on the fleeting instant, 
and from the discontented spirit of enthusiasm that measures by the scale of 

erfection the meagre product of reality, let him leave to common sense, which 
is here at home, the province of the actual; while he strives, from the union of 
the possible with the necessary, to bring out the ideal. This let him imprint and 
and express in fiction and truth, imprint it in the sport of his imagination and the 
earnest of his actions, imprint it in all sensible and spiritual forms, and cast it 
silently into everlasting time.’’— Ueber die <Esthetische Erziehung des Menschen. 












To all who ever print verse we commend the study of Schiller’s 
great poem, finely translated in this volume, entitled the Artists. 

The volume contains about one hundred and twenty pieces, songs, 
ballads, epigrams, and premiscuous poems, several of them of conside- 
rable length. They are mostly as fine specimens of translation as our 
language contains. In many, the form, substance, and spirit of the 
originals, are so perfectly preserved as to make the new language in 
which they are clothed, appear but a different setting to precious stones 
that lose nought of their value by the transfer. 
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An integrant part of this interesting volume, and enhancing greatly 
its attractiveness, are the notes thrown all together at the end, and oc- 
cupying eighty pages. They are critical, explanatory, and biographical. 
We have never met with in any form more discriminating and en- 
lightened criticism, especially on Goethe, than is conveyed without any 
pretension in these delightful notes. i 
¥ The larger portion of translations are by Mr. Dwight himself. The tj 
vthers are by a circle of worthy fellow-laborers. Their number indi- 
cates the state of liberal studies in the enlightened community of Boston, 
and the style of execution shows their competence to perform their 
pvetical tasks. Each piece, not the work of Mr. Dwight, is signed with 
the initials of the translator, and in the table of contents are given in 
full their names, which are as follows:—Gedrge Bancroft, Miss 8. M. 
Fuller, James F. Clarke, William H. Channing, Frederick H. Hedge, 
N. L. Frothingham, G. W. Haven, Charles T. Brooks, C. P. Cranch. 

A few extracts will enable the reader to form a notion of the wealth 
inclosed in these four hundred pages. 

G. H. C. 
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From Gethe. 
ARTIST’S EVENING SONG. 


Au, that the true creative power ti 

Through all my sense were ringing! 
Like juices ready for the flower, 
From out my fingers springing. 












I only tremble, falter now; 

Yet, baffled, still pursue thee; 
For, Nature, thee I feel, I know, 
And im my art must view thee. 








For when I think how, year by year, 

This sense hath kept unfolding, 
Where once the barren heath spread drear, 
Now springs of joy beholding;— 


Then, Nature, how I yearn to thee, 
With truest, fondest feeling! 
Thy pleasant streams shall quicken me, 

Fron thousand pores exhaling. 










This artist-sense is all from thee;— 
Thou’lt bathe in it my powers, 

And swell to ap eternity 

This life of days and hours. 







EPIGRAMS. 


“‘Hast seen no good society there? Thy little book shows us 
Only clowns and buffoons, all that is vulgar and low.”’ 

Yes, I have seen good society often, if that you call good, which 
Never affords me a thought for the least poem I write. 







‘‘Sure those men are mad,”’ ye say of the noisy declaimers , 

Who are, all over France, heard in the streets and the squares, ; 

Mad to me, too, they seem; but fools may utter in Freedom 

Wisest sayings, when, ah! Wisdom is dumb in a slave. 
* 
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TIME AN EPICURE. 


Old Saturn eats his children up; 
He makes no conscience of it; 
For salt or mustard he don’t stop, 

His taste is quite above it. 


And Shakspeare’s time was coming fast, 
The way the rest go, he must:— 

‘Throw him aside; I'll eat him last,’ 
Says dainty Polyphemus. 


SOCIETY. 
A quiet scholar made his retreat 
From a brilliant circle of elite. 
They asked, How were you edified? 
““Were they books, I would not read them,”’ he replied. 


From Schiller. 
THE DIGNITY OF WOMAN. 


Honored be Woman! To her it is given 
To twine with our life the bright roses of Heaven; 
*Tis her’s to be weaving affection’s sweet bond; 
Beneath the chaste veil she loves to retire, 
And nourish in silence the holy fire, 
That burns in a bosom faithful and fond. 


Far beyond Truth’s simple dwelling 
Man’s wild spirit loves to sweep; 
And his heart is ever swelling, 
Tossed on Passion’s stormy deep. 
To the distant good aspiring, 
There is still no peace for him; 
Through the very stars, untiging, 
He pursues his dazzling dream. 


But Woman’s mild glance, like a charm, overtakes him, 
And from his visions of wandering wakes him, 
Warning him back to the Present to flee. 
In the mother’s still cot her enjoyment 
Finds she in modest and quiet employment; 
Faithful daughter of Nature is she. 


Fierce is Man’s unending strife;— 
He, beneath ambition’s goad, 
Madly rushes on through life, 
Without rest or fixed abode. 
Now creating—now undoing— 
No repose his wishes know; 
Like the Hydra’s heads, renewing, 
Still they wither, still they grow. 
But Woman, contented, enjoys every hour; 
She plucks from each moment that passes, the flower, 
And fondly guards it with tender care;— 
Her bounden duties are all her pleasures; 
Richer than Man in memory’s treasures, 
Royes she through Poesy’s endless sphere. 
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Fond of self, apart and dreaded, 

Man’s cold bosom ne’er doth prove 

How, when heart to heart is wedded, 
Glows the heavenly joy of Love. 

He knows not th’ exchange of feeling, 
Never melts away in tears; 

But his heart, in a world so chilling, 

Hardens with his growing years. 









As, by the wandering zephyrs when shaken, 

The tremulous chords of the wind-harp waken, 
Woman’s soft soul is feelingly true. 

Tenderly wrung, when to sorrow she listens, 

Heaves her fond bosom, and pearly-bright glistens 

The tear in her eye, like heavenly dew. 
































Under Man’s despotic sway, 
‘Might makes right,’ is still the word; 
Persia’s monarch must obey, 
Silenced by the Scythian sword. 
Self-conflicting passion wages 
In his breast a hateful war; 
While hoarse Discord rules and rages, 
Modesty is seen no more. 


But Woman, with soft, persuasive power, 
When, in her turn, she rules the hour, 
Quenches the fires that burn to destroy, 
Teaches the powers, forever contending, 
In peace and harmony now to be blending— 
ld foes to be mingling in love and joy. os 


T. B. 








THE WORDS OF FAITH. 


Three words I utter, of priceless worth; 
They are the wide world’s treasure. 

Yet never on earth had they their birth, 
And the spirit their depth must measure. 

Man is ruined—poor—forlorn— 

When his faith in these holy words is gone. 






Man is Free created,—is Free-— 
Though his cradle may be a prison. 
Mobs are no plea for tyranny, 
Nor rabble bereft of reason. 
Fear not the free man; but tremble first : 
Before the slave, when his chain is burst. 


And Virtue—is Virtue an empty sound? 
Man’s life isto follow her teaching; 
Fall as he may on the world’s rough ground, 
To the Godlike he still may be reaching. 
What never the wise by his wisdom can be, 
The childlike bécomes in simplicity. 





And God, in Holy, Eternal Love, 
Reigns when humanity falters; ; 
Through limitless being his energies move; ; 

His purpose of good never alters; : 
Thou h eimane may circle all matter and time; 
God dwells in the peace of Perfection sublime. 
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O, trust in these words of mightiest power; 
They are the wide world’s treasure; 

Through ages they’ve been man’s richest dower, 
And the spirit their depth must measure. 

Never is man of good bereft, 

If his faith in these holy words is left. 


A L’ABRI, OR THE TENT PITCH’D. By N. P. Willis. New York: 
Samuel Colman. 1839. 


“What’s that?” said we to our friend Cusnine’s little carrier, as he 
tossed a small volume upon our table, to the discomfiture of some 
dozen party papers, from whose bitter qualities we were endeavoring to 
extract the sweets of news, and to the disarrangement of some half 
dozen anonymous labyrinthian poetics, among which we had been hunt- 
ing for something, during the morning, as for a needle among the hay— 
for it set all a-flying over our sanctum. 

“The Tent Pitch’d, sir,” said he. ‘Tent Picked!” repeated we. 
*That’s a queer title for a book; let us take a peep at it!” 

“Letter Ist. My Dear Doctor.” ‘Why, has some one written ws a 
letter and gone to the expense of printing it, too?” 

We read on—‘Twice a year, they say, a farmer may sleep late in 
the morning—between hoeing and haying, and between harvest and 
thrashing.” (P. 9.) 

“Let us see the title-page. Oh! it is the little farmer of Glenmary!” 
exclaimed we; delighted to meet with an old friend with an assumed 
name, which we confess we like better than his own—although it 
savours a little of affectation. 

The letters composing this little volume which “The American 
author’s bookseller” has collected together, originally appeared in the 
“Mirror’-~as every subscriber of that weekly knows, (for surely few 
could have passed them by) and, then, bore the title “Letiers from 
under a bridge.” That title struck us as very odd, nay lounger-like; 
and for that reason, as we have hinted, ¥e are pleased at the change. 
We place that, however, to Mr. Colman’s account. Booksellers are 
very apt to make changes among authors, as Shakspeare and others 
would affirm, could they speak up, and changes too, sometimes, of a 
more reprehensible kind. One thing is certain—they can transform a 
brainless monkey into a literary man if they think fit, and send it, 
neatly dressed, into the best of society—especially if it bears the names 
of Capt. M— and Mr. B— or Lady B—, and professes a foreign origin. 

In the present metamorphosis, the publisher has suggested a new idea, 
which we hope his brethren may bear in mind. Instead of making 
a-bridge-ments, he wnbridges the literary streams which course their 
way through his premises. ' 

We take occasion in carrying out the trope we have stumbled up 
here, to add, that we consider all such bridges over the streams of lite- 
rature, unless they be very deep and brgad, as injurious to the literary 
traveller. A little wading, or at best, resort to boats which will call for 
a small amount of oaring labor, would be better for the youthful mind. 
We have lately received thé annunciation of abridgments of works— 
such as Sparks’ Life of Washington, with any thing but pleasing emo- 
tions. We shall assuredly become too lazy to exercise mental loco- 
motion, without steam-power or wings, if this system is continued 
by publishers whose sole aim is—money! money! 
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What a delightful summer retreat this “Pitch’d Tent” will be! We 
have just peeped into it, and will tell you, reader, some of the delightful 
objects and thoughts we encountered while there. ‘A tree will uo very 
well to sit or dine or be buried under, but you cannot write in the shade 
of it” (page 10) as well as under this “Tent.” ‘That it is, reader, a 
very delightful retreat, you will learn from the following description: 


‘*Half open, like a broad-leafed book, (green margin and silver oP ») the 
brook-hollow of Glenmary spreads wide as it drops upoi the meadow, but above, 
like a brook that deserves its fair margent, it deepens as you proceed. Not far 
from the road, its little rivulet steals forth from a shadowy ravine, narrow as you 
enter, then widening back to a mimic cataract; and here, a child would say, is 
fairy-parlor. A small platform, (an island when the stream is swollen,) lies at 
the foot of the fall, carpeted with the fine silky grass which thrives with shade 
and spray. The two walls of the ravine are mossy, and trickling with springs; 
the trees overhead interlace, to keep out the sun; and down comes the brook, over 
a flight of precipitous steps, like children bursting out of school, and after a laugh 
at its own tumble, it falls again into a decorous ripple, and trips murmuring away. 
The light is green, the leaves of the overhanging trees look translucent above, 
and the wild blue grape, with its emerald rings, has wove all over it a basket- 
lattice so fine, that you would think it were done to order—warranted to keep 
out the hawk, and let in the humming-bird. Witha — pine at my back, a 
moss cushion beneath, and a ledge of flat stone at my elbow, you will allow I had 
a secretary’s outfit.”’ 


We cannot congratulate our farmer-friend on turning author again. 
We think he would have been far more independent and happy, stand- 
ing “on a potatce-hill in a circle of twice the diamever of a rifle-shot, 
and warning off all trespassers.” (P. 85.) “There, perhaps, he might 
have ‘defied all sympathy.’” (P. 85.) Who would rather be a dis- 
embowered author (we had like to have made a mistake, and said 
“disinterred”) than a happy farmer at Glenmary? And then, toturn 
editor! (Heaven protect the craft from starvation!) What an unfor- 
tunate change! Little did our worthy brother think, when he whispered 
in our ears the lines of admonition quoted below (for which at the time 
we were grateful indeed) that he, heeding not their important warning, 
should so soon trust himself upon the waves of literature in “the thought- 
lessness with which, years ago, he launched in the same gay colours,” 
and that, too, as the commander of a Corsair’s schooner. ‘There seemed 
to be presagement in the language, both as it regards his fate and our 
own. We are, however, still struggling fearlessly with the waves, as 
our “‘gay colours” flutter in the breeze, and are just returning after a 
voyage delighted, if not profited; and shall set sail on the first day of 
July op a new one, consoled that we have been joined by a noble crew, 
whose hearts quail not, but are, “in weather foul or fair, the same.” 
Success to all new barks, which have been trusted to the waves: 


‘‘The new magazine was welcome; the more, that it brought back to me my 
own days of rash adventure in such ticklish craft, with a pleasant sense of deli- 
verance from its risk and toil. The imprint of ‘No. I. Vol. I.’ reads to me like 
a bond for the unreserved abandonment of time and soul. Truly, youth is wisely 
provided with little forethought, and much hope. What child would learn the 
alphabet if he could see at a glance the toil that lies behind it? I look upon the 
fresh type, and read the sanguine prospectus of this new-born monthly, and re- 
member, with astonishment, the thoughtlessness with which years ago, I launched 
in the same gay colors such a venture on the wave. It is a voyage that requires 
plentiful stores, much experience of the deeps and shallows of the lite seas, 
and a hand at every halyard; yet, to abandon my simile, I proposed to be publisher 
and editor, critic and contributor, and I soon found that I might as well have added 
reader, to my manifold offices. No one who has not tried this yocation can have 
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any idea of the difficulty of procuring the light, yet condensed; the fragmented, 
yet finished; the good-tempered and gentlemanly, yet high-seasoned and dashing 
papers necessary to a periodical. 

**The ‘American Museum,’ the new-born monthly which has stirred these 
memories, has certainly put out a first number of uncommon cleverness. I tell you 
0 circumstantially, dear Doctor, because the leaves were uncut, and I presume 
you sent it to me unread. It has a paper on the fabulous Atlantis, full of ingenuity 
and humor; and in a tale called Ligeia, (by Mr. Poe,) there is a fine march of 
description, which has a touch of D’Israeli’s quality, and is worthy of a more 
intelligible sequel. The critical papers show learning and taste, and, (as usual,) 
the try is the indifferent feature. Yet, what an advent to the muses it would 
be if it were otherwise, when in this one number there are some nineteen delibe- 
rate flights towards Parnassus. Yet one or two of these nineteen are fairly flown, 
the editor’s for one. Then here is a true thought from that true spirit, Rufus 
Dawes: 


‘Men drew a picture, false in light and shade, 
And held it up as his similitude, 
And Byron chose to be the thing they made.’ 


And in as peotls a bit of plagiarism as you would wish to see, here is a neat 
example of the expansibility of poetical gold: 


‘The mellow moon loves crystal brooks, 
She wraps them in her silver zone: 
Each wavelet to the goddess looks, 
And humbly worships her alone; 
While from her azure throne on high, 
Midst boundless space and stormy mazes, 
The ort in silent majesty 
On every limpid streamlet gazes.’ 


All of which you see is got out of Moore’s pure ore: 


‘The moon looks 
On many brooks, 
The brook can see no moon but this.’ ”’ 


% 

We thank thee, brother editor—as we van now call thee—for thy 
criticism upon the “plagiarism” pointed out. We promise that the 
time shall not soon return when, such “‘mellow moons will be allowed to 
look down” into “the brooks’ of poetry which we hope will hereafter 
flow through our premises in pure and original streams alone. Look 
out for thieves on board the “Corsair.” We sincerely hope you may 
not become charged with “harbouring stolen goods” so soon as we had 
been. It was an accusation by no means pleasing. We were very 
quickly relieved of it, however, by the prompt detection of the thief, 
which thy vigilant “eagle eye” ensured. 

“The Tent Pitch’d,” (we drop the foreign name, liking a plain Ame- 
rican title far more) contains many tangled overgrowths of thought, 
and presents a style rather cloddy, as @ farmer would say. These are 
incidental to the epistolary mode. Some critics will, perhaps, call 
for their pruning-hooks and harrows; but we think the author and 

ublisher fom manifested taste and judgment, by preserving the care- 

essness and jocoseness of the origina] letters. The public will, doubtless, 
feel grateful to Mr. Colman for their presentation in the volume form. 
To those who have read them in the “Mirror,” we merely hint that 
a have borne our second perusal exceedingly well. 

e fully agree with the writer in his remark, that “no one who has 
not tried the vocation of a periodical editor, can form any idea of the 
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difficulties he encounters.” Experience is said to be the best of all 
teachers, though a preceptress, at times, pretty severe in her discipline. 
From her we have learned that the duties of an editor are far more 
laborious than many readers may imagine, as they are seated before a 
cheerful fire in winter, or recline upon a sofa in summer, perusing his 
thoughts in some review or sketch prepared for their instruction or 
amusement. Perhaps there is no avocation in which the balance between 
labor and reward, is more uncertain. In this country at least, it is cer- 
tain, the preponderance is generally against the latter. Nor will our 
magazines sustain that relation their usefulness deserves, until they are 
more fondly cherished than the offspring of other countries—until their 
conductors receive a remuneration which will justify them, without the 
risk of losses, in calling to their aid the best talent of the land. As we 
are now circumstanced, the desire to prove useful, not mere predilection, 
is the real motive urging those engaged in the editorial duties of the 
American periodical press, to perseverance. If the accumulation of 
money be their primary object, they have manifested but little financial 
acumen in their choice. Without the least timidity we make these 
declarations in the name of the fraternity, with our exposure to the 
charge of self-interest, in view. If home manufacturers have been 
allowed to complain of a want of governmental protection extended 
towards their physical labours, surely the producers of home literature, 
may, with cqual propriety, be permitted to speak out in relation to their 
interests. The principle of protection will apply as well to intellectual 
as to physical labor. There should be laws for the protection of. Ame- 
rican mind, whether its field of operation be the periodical or the 
volume-press. Those who are filling their coffers with the gains of 
republishing operations, may sneer at these declarations; but if we have 
not formed exceedingly erroneous views of human nature, their own con- 
science-quickened imaginations call up before them many a picture of 
native talent struggling, like the group of the Laocoon, with the serpents, 
poverty, and disappointed hopes, whilst the comfort and happiness 
of exposed children, are the leading aims in the dread conflict. 
What the avarice of publishers, now, intercepts—a literary advance- 
ment commensurate with our resources and political greatness—may 
easily be secured by legislative enactment. And what plausible ob- 
jection can be urged against such a law as that providing for an inter- 
national copy-right? None either, in view of its effects upon our own 
national prosperity or that of any other.. Much has been written on 
this subject; but the same reason which urges the minister to reiterate 
his warnings, renders it necessary to keep this subject before the public 
mind. We shall recur to it, therefore, whenever it is called up by the 


perusal of thoughts like those from the letter of Mr. Willis, quoted 
above. 





**Coleridge and others have mourned over the age of reviews, as the downfall 
and desecration of authorship; but I am inclined to think authors gain more than 
they lose, by the facility of criticism. What chance has a book on a shelf, waiting 
to be called for by the purchaser uninformed of its merits, to one whose beauties 
and defects have been canvassed by these Mercury-winged messengers, volant 
and universal as the quickest news of the hour? How slow and unsympathetic 
must have been the progress of a reputation, when the judicious admirer of anew 
book could but read and put it by, expressing his delight, at farthest, to his 
immediate friend or literary correspondent? The apprekensive and honest readers 
of a book are never many; but in our days, if it reach but one of these, what is the 
common outlet of his enthusiasm? Why, a trumpet-tongued review, that makes 
an entire people partakers of his appreciation, in the wax and wane of a single 
moon. Greedily as all men and women devour books, ninety-nine in a hundred 
require them to be first cut up, liable else, like children at their meals, to swallow 
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the wrong morsel. Yet, like children still when the good is pointed out, they 
digest it as well as another, and so is diffused an understanding, as well as prompt 
admiration of the author. For myself, I am free to confess I am one of those who 
like to take the first taste of an author in a good review. I look upon the reviewer 
as a sensible friend, who came before me to the feast, and recommends me the 
dish that has most pleased him. There is a fellowship in agreeing that it is good. 
I have often wished there were a Washington among the critics—some one upon 
whose judgment, freedom from paltry motives, generosity and fairness, I could 
pin my faith blindly and implicitly. Dilke, of the London Atheneum, is the 
nearest approach to this character, and a good proof of it is an order frequently 
given, (a London publisher informed me,} by country gentlemen:—‘Send me 
every thing the Atheneum praises.’ Though a man of letters, Dilke is not an 
author, and, by the way, dear Doctor, I think in that lies the best qualification, if 
not the only chance for the impartiality of the critic. How few authors are 
capable of praising a book by which their own is thrown into shadow! ‘Why 
= Plato never mention Zenophon? and why does Zenophon inveigh against 

ato?’ 

‘‘But I think there is less to fear from jealousy, than from the want of sympathy 
between writers on different subjects, or in different styles.’’ 


We were much delighted with the above remarks in relation to the 
effects of criticism on literature. But as it regards the influence of 
authorship as determining the spirit of reviews, whilst we admit that 
“jealousy” may often call forth unmerited severity, we are inclined 
to believe that fear of retaliation, much more frequently, restrains the 
pens of our critics. Perhaps the most suitable state of feelings for a 
critic, is that to be sought in the man who, like Dilke, to whom he 
refers, is book-less and fearless. A critic should know no man in any 
reiation but the authorial, and imitate the Deity in the union of justice 
and mercy. The man who is swayed by personal friendship on the one 
hand, or jealousy and animosity on the other, is as unfit for the critic’s 
desk as a passion-blinded lover to judge of his dulcinea’s faults, or a 
bandit for a companion of travel. But the kind of writers best quali- 
fied to move the critic’s pen, are such as our author himself; who 
possessing naturally a somewhat fearless mo prea has passed through 
ordeals of criticism, as fiery as. they well could be. Such an one, 
doubtless, should know how to sympathise with fellow-authors. How 
far be has suffered the lessons of experience, to influence his reviews, 
his more recent readers are left to judge. +% 


A TREA‘IiSE ON JUSTIFICATION. By George Junkin, D. D. 
Philadelphia: J. Whetham. 1839. pp. 328. 


With a few exceptions, (among which stands the Episcopal,) the 
American Protestant churches have been the theatres, in which, 
at different periods, dramatic pietes of all styles have been performed— 
from the most thrilling tragedies down to the most amusing comedies. 
The admirable rites and ceremonies which link its parochial interests 
together with an almost inseparable tie, have been the only conservators 
of the excepted church. The Episcopal policy exacts all that is pos- 
sible under the present organization of the human mind—on whose 
tablets diversity is written so legibly—viz: agreement on a few simple 
and fundamental doctrines. She wisely leaves the thoughts of her 
children, free on minor points. For this we confess she is secure of 
our admiration, although our lot has not been cast in her borders. 

The internal warfare which has been waged by the ministry and 
laymen of the Presbyterian Church for years past, has been. charac- 
terized on both sides by a zeal and bigotry, any thing but honorable to 
those who have manifested them, or Christianity at large. Of the peace 
and prosperity of the church herself, it has been, truly, destructive; and 
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many a year, we fear, will roll over her moss-grown churches, before 
the whisperings of discontent and party animosities, shall cease to 
reverberate along their walls. When these shall have died away, the 
only sounds to which they will yield a response, will be, flutterings of 
the swallow and the bat, as they flit across their empty aisles, of the owl 
as he hoots from their cornices, and the dove as he sends forth his 
mournful plaints, from their steeples. Already are some of her beau- 
tiful edifices forsaken by the sounds of the ministerial voice; whilst in 
others the influence of party spirit, has left the pastor with nought 
but empty benches for an audience; on which his sermons are likely to 
exert as much force as on hearts hermetrically sealed by prejudice, or 
feelings still more detestable and more befitting a pandemonium than the 
sanctuary of God. In order to feel the justice of these candid remarks, 
it is only necessary to glance at the accounts of the divisions of congre- 
gations and Presbyteries, which the papers furnish almost daily. We 
make them without partiality. With sectarianism we have, here, 
nothing to do. We charge inconsistency on all patties, be they called by 
whatever name. The history of this controversy, has but confirmed an 
opinion which experience will stamp as an axiom—the most wnchristian 
of all warfares are those in which christianity is the watch-word, and 
her panoply is worn by the soldiery. 

The volume before us, has been intended to set forth the doctrinal 
opinions of the, variously styled, “Old School” or “Reform party,” of 
the Presbyterian order, and to serve as a text-book to those who desire 
to understand clearly their distinctive features. In his object Dr. 
Junkin appears to have succeeded fully. We had the pleasure of 
perusing a portion of the work, in another form. Several chapters 
of it, appeared consecutively, in the “Baltimore Literary and Religious 
Magazine.” It was easy to perceive, that the author was a man of 
strong thought not a little aided by force and clearness of language— 
marking an original mind. Judging from this production, we have 
concluded, that Lafayette College, of Easton, Pa., may be proud of 
the presiding services of such a man. 

We append the following from his preface that those, for whom this 
book was particularly designed, may form an idea of the object had in 
view in its publication, and of its style: 





**A general laxness prevails as to doctrinal opinions. Indeed, not unfrequently, 
indifference is deemed a virtue; and a man felicitates himself upon his liberality, 
because he feels no attachment to any religious creed. Opinions in polities are , 
of great consequence—opinions in law, in medicine, in science, in the arts; 
every where but in religion, to be without any fixed opinions, is deemed 
dishonorable and unworthy of a noble and generous spirit. There is no 
illiberality in every other department of thought, and enterprise, in a man’s 
holding and defending a series of fixed doctrines; but, by a strange inconsistency, 
this age denounces as bigotry and narrowness of spirit, the steadfast maintenance 
of the revealed system of religious truth. This feature of the age,—which 
may be correctly designated the bigotry of liberalism—may be traced in indistinct 
lines on the fair countenance of the daughter of Zion, and rudely defines the 
measure Of her conformity to this world.” 


Passing by the strictures on the religious tendencies of the age, with 
which we have nothing to do, we feel bound to notice the strange juxta- 
position of the words “bigotry” and “liberalism.” If bigotry conveys 
the idea of blind zeal, certainly there must be a contradiction involved 
in the sentence “bigotry of liberalism.” The Dr. has fallen into this 
error in an attempt characteristic of vigorous minds—to place thoughts 
in unusually strong light. The paucity of our language, will form 
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his excuse for this etymological departure. Those who desire to clearly 
comprehend the doctrines of the Church-standards as interpreted by 
the party to which Dr. Junkin is attached, will find no volume more 
useful than this. To most of readers it will prove far more acceptable 
than the elaborate works of Witherspoon, Owen, Boston, Edwards, and 
others we might enumerate. It may be procured at the bookstore of 
Mr. David Owen, No. 23, Gay street, in a style of typography and 
binding highly creditable to the publisher. 


CRITICISM; ITS USE AND ABUSE. By Samuel F. Glenn. 
Washington: William Fischer. 1939. 

This is, certainly, a bibliographical curiosity. Among the innu- 
merable productions of the age we have met with nothing more novel 
in origin and character. Very likely the reader expects to receive a 
critique upon a large volume, such as proceeded from the pen of a 
Campbell, or a Burke, or a Blair, or a D’ Israeli—not to mention a score 
of others, whose names have been kindly and modestly arrayed before 
us in this work. If so, he will be sadly disappointed. This produc- 
tion embraces eleven pages of widely printed matter! Like many a 
sweet little creature who, no dowdt, will read it, its dress is very neat 
and attractive; but for this the paper-maker, the printer, and the 
binder,—as with the manufacturer and the dress-maker,—deserve the 
eredit. O! how handsomely these kind co-laborers can fit out physical 
or mental forms, when they choose. They surely often deserve much 
of the fame, bestowed upon such authors as the one before us, and, we 
think, should receive at the hands of the critic, their due share of his 
approbation. They can really dress up the most deformed ideas so 
fashionably, as to insure them admission into the society of the refined; 
just as your judicious tailor will metamorphose your crooked body into 
the symmetrical personification of a much admired dandy. 

But now for the contents of the bbok—“Book” did we say?’ Yes, we 
are right, according to the authority from whom our auther has taken 
his motto; for we are told, 


**A book’s a book, altho’ there’s nothing in’t.’’ 


This book surely contaifs something, and something valuable too. It 
is an attempt at an examination of ‘the uses and abuses of criticism; 
and contains a variety of opinions from those who have favored the 
world with their thoughts on the subject, from the Grecian critic, 
Lonainvus, himself, down to Samuel F. Glenn, author of “Essay on 
Literary, (and, incidentally, Poetical) Character,” &c. &c. &c. We 
restore his claims to authorship, seeing that his publisher has neglected 
that duty, imposed on him by the custom of his craft. We have used 
the word “favored,” because we think the author of ‘Criticism; its 
Use and Aduse,” has certainly done the literary world, if not the State, 
“some service,” in collating the opinions of so many writers. It will 
save some persons a great deal of treuble; for it is really no small 
matter to be compelled to read some scores of authors to gain a few 
ideas, even when they write in the English language. But Samuel F’. 
Glean, Esq., author of “An Essay on Literary Character,” &c. &c. 
&c. has even gone so far as to give us the opinions of brother authors, 
who have veiled their thoughts from us, by writing in their own lan- 
guages. Having, no doubt, acquired these languages, he has assuredly 
done no more than the less learned, such as conductors of the Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, Quarterlies or Montblies, 
had a right to anticipate from his very learned pen. That his design 
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may not be misapprehended, we give our author’s preface—(what would 
a book be without a preface)—which is, like his production, very short: 

“While progressing in a more elaborate work (!!) bearing affinity to 
this one, I found a few extraneous materials, which, by placing them in 
this form, I hope may prove—” Prove what?’ That he is too impatient 
to appear in print, to wait for the completion of his “more elaborate 
work?” No. “Prove acceptable,”—at twenty-five cents a copy; and 
‘“‘prove,” in view of his fame, as fruitful as the fabled auriferous plant. 
No doubt, his “hopes” will result in success. But for the remainder of 
the preface. “If my attempt to shew, very briefly, the use and abuse of 
criticism, (you have succeeded, sir, in the latter,) be misinterpreted for 
an expression of wounded feelings, (poor little sparrow!) I can only 
reply dy the sterling old motto—honi soit mal y pense; for 1 can con- 
scientiously assert that J have never read invective against ME (!!!) 
under the head of “Review,” withaut @ smile, or just, although severe, 
criticism, without grateful acknowledgments!” 

We are glad to hear it, although we do not deal out “severity,” or 
praise, as some of our worthy contemporaries have done, to Samuel F. 
Glenn, Esgy. Weare opposed to “cruelty,” and if there existed a “society 
for its suppression” here, as in London, we should certainly join it. 
“When a boy, we committed teo much sin in the beheading of bumble- 
dees, and unwinging of butterflies, but can, now, find more profitable 
employment. But pray, did our author ever appear “in print” under 
the “head of Review,” antecedently to the issue of this forerunner of 
his “more elaborate work?” Perhaps, he intended to say notice. We 
are aware he has been noticed too much—although, we confess, not by 
our humble pen, notwithstanding he honored us with the essay, which 
ealled forth, as he hints, “‘invective;” and ‘just, though severe, criticism.” 
We hope he will pardon onr neglect. We sincerely regret, we-were 
not instrumental in securing to the critieal fraternity, so invaluable a 
production. The “Reviews” of Lord Byron’s day, called forth the ini- 
mitable satire, by which the whole literary army of poets and reviewers, 
was thrown into confusion and dismay; thus ‘‘The editor of the Bal- 
timore American” and “A Reviewer for the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger,” (p. 5,) may claim to themselves the high honor of provoking this 
criticism upon critics; which will long ornament our book-shelves, as a 
proof of Samuel F. Glenn’s pretensions to authorship, and of the 
sentiment, “‘G2nius will always be rewarded with applause!” (P. 7.) 

Hear, O ye critics of the old and new world! Samuel the Prophet 

reacheth unto you, of ‘ministers of good turning ministers of evil.’ 
A high and deep theme, as Milton discovered; but not too deep for the 
thoughts of him, to whose voice you now listen, as you “sit on an hon- 
ored, but, if you are honest, a thorny seat, condescending tu blame as 
your humors lecture suit, and not as your reason adjudges!!” (P. 7.) 
In view of such words, well might Pope, (from whom, strange to say, 
Samnel F. Glenn, Esq., neglected, or forgot to quote,) exclaim, as he did 
in his admirable “Essay on Criticism” — 


**Those half-learned witlings, numerous in our isle 
As half form’d insects on the banks of Nile, 
* * * * * * * 
Some have at first for, wits, then poets passed, 
Turned critics next,‘and proved plain fools at last:”’ 


We never should have thought of noticing this production, especially 
at this late period, but for respect to the memory of the many learned 
authors, of whose views it is a collation, (and, therefore, it is nof 
“trash,” as some have styled it,) and the fact that the author, (what a 
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desecration of titles!) has written an insulting reply to the editor of the 
‘““Gentleman’s Magazine,” as the consummation of the impudence ofa 
litercry urchin. Reviewers have come to a narrow pass, if every 
pamphleteer* is allowed, thus, to call them to account! 






AN ADDRESS delivered before the Erodelphian Society of Miami 
University. By F. W. Thomas. 


O! how pleasant tc look upon such a pamphlet as this! how it carries 
our feelings backward, and leads them through the scenes of collegiate 
days. O! how little of this solicitude about the morrow’s wants was 
then felt. How buoyant our hopes for the future; how free the passing 
moments, from all sorrow or care! Who can not exclaim, in the 
language of Dawes— 













O! what a world of beauty, fades away 
With the winged hours of youth. 







We perused this address, with much pleasure, shortly after its 
reception, and intended to notice it promptly; but, having mislaid it, 
that duty is performed after a delay for which the author has a right tc 
receive an apology. 

The general fault attaching to college addresses, consists in this: 
They are too flattering to the minds of those who compose the audience. 
We have, not unfrequently, been disgusted with the fulsome adulations 
served up onsuch occasions. Young men, at the moment they are quitting 
their alma-mater, with their diplomas (or sheep-skins, as they denomi- 
nate them affectedly) naturally indulge too fond anticipations for the 
future. They imagine the clouds of disappointment will all disappear 
as the noonday of life advances. That the sky of the future will be, 
ever, cloudless and serene, Wke that which poetic fancy would represent 
o’erhanging some paradisical scene. Under such circumstances it 
were far more advisable to restrain their delusive hopes than to expand 
them by pictures of the mighty influences the talents of young men are 
destined to exert when their fathers shall have passed away, and they 
have taken their places, in the forum or the fiel@. And yet such language 
is repeated annually in the hearing of youth whose pride of talent and 
ambition are, thereby, swollen to an extent highly injurious to their 
minds and hearts. The present production has taken quite a different 
turn; and, therefore, its perusal has conferred delight, as we have hinted 
above. 

It opens with an allusion to the regrets of Charles Lamb for not 
having received the advantages of a collegiate education; in connexion 
with which Mr. Thomas hints like regrets for his own situation. Here 
we have a beautiful excrdium it would give us pleasure to insert. But 
notwithstanding it is very short—a rare quality—we have not room for 
it. We pass to the subject under discussion. It is very appropriate, 
indeed—being “Considerations on the development of the mind and 
character.” We have some arguments drawn from the obstacles to 
professional success, calculated tc give young men a suitable view of 
the future, and to lead them to adopt perseverance as their motto, and to 
depend on studious habits, rather than genius, as pillars of success in 
their structures of character. ‘Fhe warning contained in the following 




































*Bishop Hall gave us that word as signifying “‘srribblers of small books.” 
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paragraph, was calculated to sober the anticipations of the high- 
souled youths, before him: 


**To study what may be called the cryens ag of character, we must know all 
the circumstances that formed it. Not only the diversity of scenes through 
which the individual passed, but also the effect which they produced upon his 
character as he underwent their mutations. How much we are all influenced 
by the scenes around us!—by friends, fortune, foes; by sickness and by health; 
by every variety of being; by the past, by the present, and by our anticipations 
of the future. To the sanguine temperament, hope lends her thousand allure- 
ments: on the melancholy, doubt and dismay obtrude their thousand misgivings— 
glimmerings of hope that end in fear, and fears that end in despair.” 


We have, also, many striking examples of misdirected talent, for 
which the educational system of the age is accountable. Numerous 
authors and orators are named, whose lives teach better than philo- 
sophy, the fallibility of teachers and parents forcing studies upon the 
youthful faculties for which nature has rendered them unsuited, and 
of parents unduly controlling the tastes of young men, in the choice 
of professions. The necessity of studying one’s peculiarities of mind, 
is ably illustrated by like examples in biographical history. One of 
these is presented in Lord Byron, of whom one of his teachers used to 
say “the lame brat will never be fit for any thing but to create broils.” 
We do not, however, admire the speaker’s comments on the circum- 
stance. We dislike to hear that author called “poor Byron”—(p. 10) 
especially before those who are more apt to imitate vicious than virtuous 
examples. Byron deserves not emotions of pity of the kind here 
evidently intended to be expressed. Well does Pope’s trite declaration 
apply to the probable effects of this sort of undeserved comisseration. 
We are too apt to “first pity, then embrace,” vice in our arms. In this 
connexion we have, however, many beautiful thoughts calculated to 
awaken a laudable ambition in the student’s breast. 

But we are sorry so many fine illustrations and brilliant thoughts as 
this address embodies, should be marred by the following fulsome praise 


bestowed upon Captain Marryatt whose name is classed with that of the 
brave and gallant Nelson: 


**The biography of many eminent men teaches us that in their early contem- 
plations, they felt many impulses to different pursuits at different times, which 
arose from an unaccountable train of reflections suggesting themselves to their 
minds; or what is oftener the case, the impulse originated on reading the life or 
studying the work of some eminent man. As a case in point: I lately asked 
The Wizard of the Sea—the distinguished author of Peter Simple—why it was 
that, with his genius for literature, his first ambition, when a boy, was 


***To tread the monarch of the peopled deck.’ 


He replied with enthusiasm: ‘When a boy, I saw the funeral of Nelson, and 
wished to be buried in that way.’ Buried how and where he may be—whether 
the sailor-wrought shroud wraps him, and he sleeps in the bosom of the deep, 
or whether the funeral train follow him, and he rests upon his native shore or 
ours; when he departs, Neptune and Minerva will both weave a chaplet for his 


monument, and Britannia, ‘whose march is on the mountain wave,’ will lament 
one of the noblest of her sons.’’ 


Neptune anid Minerva weave chaplets for the monument of Captain 
Marryatt! How farcical! We suppose the orator would have us 
believe there really will be a “monument” erected over the Captain 
when he is no more, and that old father Jupiter endured all the head- 
ache heis said to have suffered, and the severe blow from Vulcan’s 
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sledge-hammer, for the very purpose of anticipating the scene here 
presented, in which the wispom-personifying daughter then seen, 
springing forth from his cranium, is observed “weaving chaplets for the 
monument” of the author of ‘“‘Peter Simple.” But Neptune, forsooth, is 
assisting in this dignified office. He, too, isto ‘‘weave chaplets” for the 
“wizard” of his domains. The chaplet he prepares, will, of course, 
consist of sea-weeds, as a literary friend suggested, when we repeated 
the above compliment to him. As he has not been sufficiently specific, 
thanking him for the hint, we name the sponge, and propose that the 
chaplets thereof, be thrown around his brow, in anticipation of his death 
and monumental honors. It would at least subserve one good end, in 
absorbing some of the threats of misrepresentations of our country, 
which oozed from his brain, and the obscene ideas which, judging from 
some of the past, his future books will contain. 

We beg the talented author of this address, to bear in mind, that we 
seated ourselves to notice it in the most pleasing humour imaginable. 
We were eyeing a peach-tree that waves its branches past our window, 
and thinking how much its history resembled that of his production. 
First came the beautful exordiwm, like the charming peach-blossoms; 
next the arguments in the body of the address, to which we have 
referred, which may be compared to the rich and spirit-reviving fruit, 
we last year, plueked from this tree; but, alas! who knows that, like the 
thoughts we have been examining, their delicious qualities may not be 
marred by some injudicious touches of the season’s fingers, and their 
closing leaves, like this pamphlet’s, present an aspect we little antici- 
pated when first unfolded to our view. 


A FUNERAL DISCOURSE. By Rev. Charles I. White, Pastor of 
the Baltimore Cathedral. 


This discourse was pronounced at the funeral of the late John Nen- 
ninger, who had been for a long time the director of the choir of the 
Cathedral. His memory will be long cherished by its members, over 
whose performances he presided with such distinguished success. At 
his funeral they performed the celebrated Requiem of Mozart as a tribute 
to his worth. Mr. White has, very properly, appended an admirable 
translation of the words of the requiem, apd some remarks relative tothe 
adaptation of the music to the sentiment. 

We are sorry we have not space for more than the verses of the “‘solo 
and quartett” of this piece. Few of our protestant readers are aware how 
many such beattifut thoughts, like ‘gems the caves of ocean bear,’ are 
hidden from them by the veil of the Latin language. 


SOLO AND QUARTETTE. 


Tuba mirum spargens sonum His trumpet sounds a dreadful tone, 
Per sepulchra regionum, The scream through all the graves is 
Coget omnes ante thronum. blown 


And calls the dead before his throne. 
Nature and death will stand and gaze, 
When creatures shall their bodies raise, 
And answer for their ill-spent days. 


Mors stupebit et natura 
Cum resurget creatura 
Judicanti responsura. 





— scriptus proferetur, The book of laws will be produced, 

U og ae 0 ey In which the test wiil be adduced, 
nde mundus judicetur. By which to be condemned or loosed. 
Judex 7 ghory sedebit, ~ And when the Judge shall sit on high, 

Quid quid latet apparebit, All hidden crimes shall open lie; 

Nil inultum remanebit. No sin shall from his vengeance fly. 
Qifid sum miser tune dicturus; What plea shall wicked I pretend, 
Quem patronum rogaturus, What patron move tostand my friend, 


Cum yix justus sit securus? 


_— 


When scarce the just themselves defend? 
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There could be nothing more poetic and awfully grand than the idea 
of Nature and Death gazing at the scenes of the resurrection. We 
almost realize nature arrayed in the same angelic rcbes of purity she 
wore when she presided over Eden in the days of its prosperity, standing 
upon the golden battlement of heaven, and watching with an eye of 
tearful, yet resigned, expression, the resurgent bodies of her children 
and metking the consequences of disobedience of her laws in every limb 
and feature—whilst Death seems to gaze with the feelings of a disen- 
throned monarch, as he views the triumphs of hisrival. ‘The chains of 
his empire are broken, his power is at an end. 

This discourse is for the most part, a dissertation on the religious 
applications and influence of music, illustrating the worth of services 
devoted to its cultivation. 

We have rarely seen a discourse so short, which embodied more fine 
conceptions, and gave greater evidences of a refined taste. Mr. White’s 
style is chaste and classical—marking the effects of that intellectual 
training which the church to which he is attached, wisely ensures her 
priesthood. Had we room for them, we should make more liberal 
extracts from this production as the surest indices of its beauties. Its 
perusal afforded us much pleasure. 


THE RUINS OF ATHENS, TITANIA’S BANQUET, A MASK, 
and other poems. By G. Hill. Boston: Otis, Broaders & Co. 1839. 


This is an octavo volume of one hundred and sixty pages, sent out 
in Bostonian style—a term all understand, who have been accustomed 
to mark the issues of the American press. It contains about sixty 
poems of various dimensions, from the laconic dedication of a dulcinea’s 
album, up to those of twenty pages, which is the length of the leading 
article. We have not had time to examine the “Ruins of Athens” yet, 
and do not desire to commence our researches until we have more !eisure, 
to muse like a philosophical tourist, as we examine each object that 
meets our eyes, historically and classically. When we have completed 
our eager search among these classic ‘‘Ruins,” the reader will hear from 
us. We intend to enjoy the delights of the “Banquet,” after we have 
completed our fatiguing investigations; and hope, we shall discover Mr. 
Hill to be a judicious host, and find each dish containing some delicieux 
viande, as a French guest would say. We have read a number of the 
fugitive pieces, and occasionally met with small poetics, which, doubt- 
less, were deemed creditable to the writer in the days cf youth; but, we 
think, will add little to his reputation as a man. That had better been 
trusted to the leading poems, and the more meritorious of the fugitive 
lyrics. But we expect to be able to point out many beauties among the 
thoughts of Mr. Hill; which, for aught we expect to discover contra- 
dictory of the assertion, will stamp him as a poet—a title which is very 
significant, and borne by too many who deserve it not. 


THE YOUNG ORATOR. By the Rev. J. L. Blake, D.D., author 
of “The first book in Astronomy,” &c. Baltimore: N. Uick- 
man, 1839. 


This beautiful little school book has called up commingled emotions 
of regret and joy. It calls to mind, the many hours we have spent in 
schoo] exercises, over the most wretched class books, whose typography 
and paper, were they now before us, would afford the most striking 
evidences of the astonishing improvements in manufacturing and print- 
ing operations. And QO, the miserable punctuation, and the woful 
selections and arrangement of pieces! To this very day we feel the 
effects of bad books, under the supervision of worse pedagogues. How 
much, as parents should reflect, depends on a few educational errors; 
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-_ how important to be solicitous concerning the choice of books for 
e young. 

The pleasant emotions to which we have alluded, were excited by 
the idea of receiving, at the same time, two books from a Ballimore 
ublisher. We are delighted, that a “better day is dawning upon the 
iterature of the monumental city,” as several of our exchange papers 
have declared. No reason can be assigned, why the sections of country 
which look to our city as a commercial centre, should not expect to 
receive their books also from her. A little more adventurousness on 
the part of our friend Hickman, and other publishing pioneers, will 
insure this state of things. Speed the Baltimore press! 


SENIOR EDITOR’S VALEDICTORY. 


At the close of the second volume of the American Museum, it affords matter 
for just pride that our efforts to establish in Baltimore a publication of a useful 
and entertaining character, have been rewarded by libera encouragement. 

The reception of the Magazine by the press and the public, under all the disad- 


vantages necessarily attending an incipient enterprise, are an earnest of what ma 
be confidently expected, hereafter, when plans for the future conduct of the wor 
have been thoroughly matured. In acknowledging the patronage that has been 
extended to us, we are compelled to say, that, although the aid, pecuniary and 
literary, received at home, has been considerable, it has not been to the extent 
that might reasonably have been expected. While other States feel a local 
pride in fostering their own literature, Maryland appears to have yet to learn 
that the glory of a state does not consist in its wealth, manufactures, commerce, 
and public improvements alone. It is true we have some few men of literary repu- 
tation, but who will say that we have not multitudes, who, if they would devote 
to literature, even in txeir leisure moments, the talents that are directed into 
different channels, would be a glory not only to the state, but to our common 
country. It is time that Maryland should assert her mental dignity, and 
jealously foster her own native talent. 

With the issue of the, present number, my editorial connexion with the 
Museum is dissolved, Engaged in the duties of an arduous profession which 
affords me but little sdleaie, 1 cannot devote the requisite time to the business 
concerns and editorial labors of the Magazine, without prejudice to a constitution, 
at best but ill fitted to endure continued effort. 

I leave the work under the editorial contro] of my former worthy associate, 
Dr. J. Evans Snoparass, with whose handsome talents, as a writer, our readers 
are all familiar. Under his able supervision, with the assistance of the contri- 
bators whom he will attach to him, and with the active exertions and acknow- 
ledged taste of the present enterprising publisher, Mr. Jonn Mvrpny, the 
Museum will retain its former reputation, and be in every way worthy the 
liberal patronage of the public. Although I have withdrawn from all connexion 
with the work, I hope, occasionally, through its pages, to hold intercourse with 
its readers. 

Conscious of having acted, in my short editorial career, with fairness and 
impartiality towards those authors and publishers whose works I have noticed, 
and cherishing a grateful recollection of the important literary aid we have 
received from writers, I desire to acknowledge the kindness and courtesy of 
those with whom I have in any way held intercourse, and bid authors, publishers, 
editors, and contributors, each and all, a cordial and final adieu. 


Balt. May 16, 1839. NATHAN COVINGTON BROOKS. 


{iG Since the insertion of the above, circumstances have transpired, which lead me to 
discontinue my present editorial relations. Although the prospects of ultimate snecess, 
are more flattering row than in the commencement of our enterprise, suffice it to state, 
that, my time can be more profitably employed otherwise, than under any future arrange- 
meuts for the publication of the Mosevm. I can cordially unite with my estimable 
a-sociate, in the above acknowledgement of the kindness and courtesy of our editorial 
brethren, and the liberal assistance we have received from the able corps of contributors, 
w- have had the honor to claim, J. EVANS SNODGRASS, | 
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